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WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


R. POPE was born in Lon- 

don, May 2, 1688. His fa- 
ther was of a family, of which the 
Farl of Downe was the head; and 
his mother was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Turner, Efq. of York, Dr. 
Johnfon fays, Pope has been more 
ready to fay what his father was not, 
than what he was; and that on en- 
quiry it had been difcovered, that 
his father kept a linen-draper’s fhop 
in the Strand. 

Mr. Pope’s parents being both 
Roman Catholics, he was educated 
In that communion, From his birth, 
his conftitution was tender and de- 
licate, but he ts jaid to have fhewn 
great gentlenefs and iweetnefs of dil- 
pofition, ‘The weaknels of his body 
was fo great, that he is reported con- 
ftantly to have worn ftays. — ITis 
voice, when young, was lo pleafing, 
that he was called in fondnefs, tie 
hittle nightingale. Ye was tanght 
reading by an aunt, and as early as 
the age of feven or eight, thewed a 

Von, XI, 


great fondnefs for books. He Jearn- 
ed to write by imitating printed 
books, and excelled through life in 
that {pecies of penmanfhip. At eight 
years old he was placed at Hamer- 
{mith, under Mr. Taverner. a Ro- 
mifh prieft, who, by a method not 
very common, taught him the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek together. 
He was here firft initiated in poetry 
by perufing Ogilvy’s Homer, and 
Sandy’s Ovid: of the latter he has 
declared, that Englifh poetry owed 
much to the beauties of his tran{- 
lations, 

‘Lhe next {choo! to which he went 
was Mr. Twyford’s, near Wincheis 
ter, and afterwards to a {chool at 
Hydepark Corner, While at the 
latter, he frequently went to the 
play-houfe, and was {fo delighted 
that he formed a kind of play from 
Ogilvy’s Iliad, adding fome veries 
of his own, intermixed. This he 
perluaded his icheol-fellows to aét.” 

Pope, to ule his own phirale, difped 
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in numbers, for while at the two firft 
fchools, he tranflated a fourth part 
of Ovid’s Metamorphotes. He often 
faid, that he could not remember 
the time when he began to make 
verfes. 

About the time of the revolution, 
his father quitted his trade, and re- 
tired with a fortune of near twenty 
thoufand pounds to Binfield, in 
Windlor Foreit, As his diftafte to 
the new government would not per- 
mit him to lend his money to the 
public, he kept it locked up in a 
cheft, and lived on the principal, 
great part of which he lived long 
enough to conlume, 

At twelve years old, young Pope 
was called home by his father to 
Binfield. Here he ecxercifed his 
poetical talents, in which his father 
rather encouraged him; propofing 
fubjeéts, obliging him to correét his 
works, and occafionally beftowing 
praifes upon him. The verfification 
of Diyden he confidered as a model, 
and was fo imprefled with fuch vene- 
ration for his inftruétor, that the 
perfuaded fome friends to take him 
to a coffee houfe which Dryden fre- 
quented, and was highly delighted 
with having only a fight of hin.— 
Mr. Dryden died before young Pope 
had completed his twelfth year, 
About this age he ev.npofed his ode 
on Solitude. 

He employed his whole time in 
reading and writing, and at fourteen 
made a verfion of the firft book of 
the ‘Phebais, which he afterwards 
reviled and publifhed. He was alfo 
tempted to try his fkill in giving 
Chaucer amore modern appearance, 
and he put his January and May, 
and his Prologue to the Wife of 
Bath, into modern Englifh. He 
trauflated allo Sappho’s epiftle to 
Phaon, from the Latin of Ovid. 

Very early in life he wrote his 
imitations of the Englith poets, and 
at fourteen compofed his poem on 
Silence. le had now formed his 
verfification, and in {moothnels of 
numbers he furpafied his originals, 
and difcovered fuch a knowledge of 


human and public affairs, that it is 
difficult to conceive how, at{o ten 
der an age, he could attain it. 

In the following year he removed 
to London, and applied himfelf to 
learn French and Italian, in which, 
as he only afpired to read them, he 
foon fucceeded. He then returned 
to Binfield, and to a clofe purfuit of 
his beloved poetry. He tried all 


 ftyles, and many fubje&ts. He wrote 


a tragedy, a comedy, and an. epic 
poem ; and, as he confefles, * thought 
himfelf the brighteft genius that ever 
was.” However, when his judge. 
ment matured, he deftroyed moft of 
his puerile produ€tions, Alcander, 
the epic poem, was burned by the 
perfuafion of Dr. Atterbury. The 
tragedy was founded on the legend 
of St. Genevieve, 

He continued to tranflate, and to 
employ himfelf in ftudy. About 
the age of fixteem, he was introduced 
to Sir William Trumball, who had 
been ambaflador at Conftantinople: 
this interview ended in friendfhip 
and correfpondence. Pope, from 
his entrance into the world, which 
was at an early age, was admitted to 
familiarity with perfons of rank and 
eminence, 

At the age of fixteen he may be 
looked on as an eftablifhed author. 
His pattorals were fhewn to the 
critics and poets of the time, and, 
as they well deferve, were admired 
and praifed, About the fame time 
his acquaintance with Wycherly be- 
gan. Pope was proud of this notice, 
and Wycherly wrote verfes in his 
praife, which the fnarler Dennis 
charges him with writing to himfelf. 
However, a circumftance foon hap- 
pened to difturb their friendfhip. 
Wycherly had fo high an opinion of 
Pope, that he fubmitted {ome poems 
to his revifiom, The latter, perhaps 
proud of his criticifms, was liberal 
of his alterations, and a coolnefs took 
place between them. 

Mr. Cromwell was another of his 
early acquaintanee, and their corref- 
pondence afforded the public the 
firft knowledge of his epiftolary 
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owers; for his lettefs being en- 
trufted by Cromwell to a lady, were 
fent to Curll, the bookfeller, and in- 
ferted in his mifcellany. Mr. Walth 
alfo, whofe works are publifhed 
among the minor “nglifh poets, be- 
came his friend, and advifed him to 
ftudy correctnels. 

Our young poet. at feventeen, be- 
gan to frequent Wills’s coffee-houle, 
on the north fide of Ruffel-{treet, 
Covent-garden, where the wits of 
athat time ufed to affemble. During 
this period of his life, he was inde- 
fatigably diligent and infatiably cu- 
rious, wanting health for violent, 
and money for expenfive pleafures. 
He read with great avidity, and all 
his faculties were involuntarily im- 
proving. 

His paftorals were printed in 1690, 
and the fame year he wrote his eflay 
on Criticifm, a work which difplays 
gieatextent of comprehenfion, nicety 
of diitinttion, great acquaintance 
with mankind, and knowledge both 
of ancient and modern Icarning. 
Mr. Addifon having praifed this 
piece in his Speétator, Dennis at- 
tacked it in a pamphlet, and thus 
began the hoftility between that 
writer and Pope, which was never 
wholly appeafed, Dennis was not 
this only cenfurer; the zealous pa- 
pifts thought the monkith clergy 
were treated with too much con- 
tempt in that work. : 

Pope publifhed his Mefliah in the 
Speétator, having firft fubmitted it 
to the perufal of Sir Richard Stecle, 
and correed in compliance with 
his criticilm. The verfes to an un- 
fortunate lady, were written about 
the fame time. Who this lady was, 
we are not enabled to fay. 

Soon after, he wrote the Rape of 
the Lock, the moft airy, ingenious, 
and delightful, of all his compo- 
fitions, occafioned by a frolic of gal- 
lantry, in which Lord Petre cut off 
a lock of Mrs, Arabella Fermor’s 
hair; an act which occafioned great 
animofity between the two families, 
who had before been friendly. Mr. 
Caryl, who had been iecaetary to 
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King James, and who had written 
a comedy called Sir Solomon Single, 
folicited Pope to write a ludicrous 
poem, which might bring both par- 
ties toa better temper, It was firit 
written (in 1711) in two cantos; 
but foon after the machinery was 
added, and the Rape of the Lock 
flands forward as an exquifite ex- 
ample of ludicrous poctry. Mr. 
Pope always confidered this inter- 
mixture of machinery with the 
action, as his moft fuccefsful exer- 
tion of poetic art. 

Nearly about the fame time he 
publifhed his Temple of Fame, 
having been written about two years 
before, that is, when he was only 
twenty-two years old.  Eloifa to 
Abclard was written from a delire 
to attempt a compofition like Prior’s 
Nutbrown Maid. Inthis fine poem, 
the mixture of religion, hope and 
refignation, gives an elevation and 
dignity to difappointed love, which 
images, merely natural, cannot be- 
flow. 

In 1713, he publifhed his Wind- 
for Foreft, part of which had been 
written at fixteen years of age. The 
conclufion of this piece is faid to 
have given offence to Mr. Addifon; 
but this isnot probable, as Pope fup- 
plied Addifon’s tragedy of Cato with 
an incomparable prologue; and when 
Dennis publifhed his remarks, Pope 
revenged his friend, by his Narra- 
tive of the Frenzy of John Dennis, 

About this time he had a ftrong 
inclination to learn the art of paint- 
ing, and put himfelf under the tui- 
tion of Mr. Jervas: a pifture of 
Mr. Betterton, the player, fuppoted 
to be drawn by him, is ftill at Caen 
Wood, in the poffeffion of Lord 
Mansfield. 

Mr. Pope’s poems which he had 
hitherto produced, although they 
diffufed his fame, added little to his 
fortune. He therefore refolved to 
try how far the favour of the public 
extended, and publifhed propofals 
for a verfion of the Iliad by fub- 
{cription, to be comprifed in fix voe 
lumcs quarto, at the price of fix 
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guineas. His propofals were fa- 
vourably received, and the patrons 
of literature were eager to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote 
his intereft, ‘Lhe popularity of the 
author railed fuch expectation of the 
work, that the bookiellers were eager 
to purchafe; the higneft bidder was 
Lintot, who gave gool. for each vo- 
lume, and ay:ced to fupply al! the 
fub{cription copics at his own ex- 
pence. 

The magnitude of this unders 

taking, and the fear of not anfwer- 
ing the expectations of the public, 
gave Pope great unealinels. How- 
ver, as his work advanced, his tran- 
quillity of mind returned. Many 
very unjuftifiable attacks were made 
on Mr. Pope; his political princi- 
ples, his want of knowledge in the 
Greek. language, &c. were urged 
againit hin, but witnont much eiflect. 
‘Dhe lite of Homer piehxed to this 
work was written by Parnel, and 
the notes are faid to have been’ tup- 
plied by Broome and jortin. 
* This work emploved him five 
years; and when it was finifhed, 
produced him a profit of between 
five and fix thouland pounds, which 
fecured him fiom want, by enabling 
him to purchaie conliderable an- 
nuitics, “The original copy of the 
Iliad, which was obtained by Lord 
3olingbroke as a curity, de- 
fcended from him to Mallet, and 
was, by detire of the late Dr. Maty, 
depofited in the Britith Mulcum, 

Soon after, a rival tranflation ap- 
peared, under the name of Mr. 
‘Vickell, but which Pope conceived 
was the work of Mr. Addifon; and 
which opinion Dr. joinion, ever 
ready to calumniate Addifon, who 
wes a Whig, endeavours to confirm. 
‘This publication cauted a quarrel 
berween thole uly great men, 

Mr. Pope being now in caly cir- 
cumitances, purchaled the houfe in 
which he afierwards refided at 
Twickenham, auc peifuaded his fa- 
ther and mother to dilpofe of the 
houfe at Binheld, and live with 
him, t:cic he planted the vines 


and quincunx mentioned in ki 
verfes, conftru@ed his favourite 
grotto, and enjoyed for mary years 
the ettcem of his cotemporaries, and 
the favour of the great. 

He publifhed his former works 
in 1717, colle¢ied into one volume 
guarto, to which he prefixed a pre. 
face, The fame year his father died, 
in his 75th year. 

The publication of the Hiad was 
completed ni i720. The fuccefs of 
this work railed him many enemies, 
the foremolt of which was Dennis, 
Mr. Pope did not cfcape the general 
contagion with which all England 
was infected. This year he ad- 
ventured part of his property in the 
South Seca icheme, but was fo fortu- 
nate as not to fuftain any great lofs, 
dhe following year he publifhed 
fome {ele&t poems of his friend Dr. 
Parnell, with an elegant dedication 
to the Earl of Oxford, then in re- 
tircment; and the fame year he pub- 
liihed an edition of Shakefpeare, 

Of this edition Mr. Pope feems 
never to have refleéted without 
vexation ; for Theobald, in his book 
called Shakefpeare Reftored, and in 
his edition of that. author, deteéted 
his errors with all the infolence of 
vidory. This check made him a 
declared enemy to all editors, cole 
lators, and verbal critics. However, 
Dy. Johnion is of opinion that Pope, 
notwithftanding his errors, has great 
merit in his edition and preface, 

Tlis next work was a tranflation 
of the Odyfley, which was alfo un- 
dertaken by fublcription, He tran! 
Jaied only twelve beoks, the reft 
were done by Broome and Fenton 3 
the notes were wholly by Broome, 
Phe manutcript of that part of the 
work done by Pope and Fenton, are 
inthe Mufeum. His profit on this 
was very canfiderable. Spence, 
profeflor of poetry at Oxford, pub- 
lithed a criticiim on this work, 
written in fuch a ftyle, that Pope 
courted his acquaintance, and they 
ever after lived in great familiarity, 

While employed on the Odyfley, 
he was called before the Houle of 
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Lords, to give an account of his Dr. 
Atterbury’s domeftic life. — Pope 
had not much to fay, but in that he 
cummitted feveral blunders. Not 
Jong after he had the misfortune to 
be overturned in a coach into the 
water, in palling a bridge, and was 
jn great danger of being drowned, 

Ini727, he joined with Dr. Swift 
in publithing three volumes of their 
milcellanies, in which were interted 
the Memoirs of a Parifh Clerk, in 
ridicule of bifhop Burnet’s affeéted 
Importance 3 the Debate on black 
and white Horfes; and, the Art of 
finking in poetry. ; ; 
Next year he publifhed his Dun- 
ciad, one of his greateft and moft 
elaborate performances, in which he 
endeavoured to fink into contempt 
all the writers by whom he had been 
attacked. At the head of his dunces 
he placed poor Theobald ; and Ralph, 
for unneceilarily interpoling in the 
quarrel, found a place in the fecond 
edition. Dennis renewed his en- 
mity to Pope on this frefh attack ; 
and Aaron Hill reduced Pope to the 
difagreeable neceflity of apologizing. 

In 1731, he publifhed his poem 
on Tafie, in which, under the name 
of ‘Timon, the Duke of Chandos 
was fuppoted to be ridiculed. ‘I he 
poet was fevcrely lafhed for fuch an 
attack on an amiable nobleman, and 
wrote him an exculpatory letter on 
the fubjeét. a 

The next year he loft his friend 
Gay; and the following year his 
mother. at the age of 93. 

Curll having got potleffion of 
many of Pope’s letters. publifhed 
them. Pope endeavourcd to punilh 
Curll by an appeal to the Houte of 
Lords, under pretence of a breach 
of privilege ; but that houfe faw no 
reafon for the complaint, and dif- 
miffed it. However, the publica- 
tion gained Pope great praifes. Some 
fufpicions have ariien that Mr, Pope 
himfelf was privately inftrumental 
to this publication. 

About this time he publifhed the 
firft part of his Syftem of Ethics, 
under the title of the Eflay on Man. 
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The fecond and third epiftles were 
pubhfhed foon after: thele appeared 
without the author's name; but in 
the fourth epiftle. publithed in 1734, 
he avowed the whole, and claimed 
the honour of a morai poet. ‘Lhe 
ground-work of thele poems was 
fupplied by Lord Bolingbroke, to 
whom the Effay on Man is addrefled, 
The high reputation thefe poems 
acquired, foon invited tranflation, 
and foon after fome criticifms, par- 
ticularly from Croulaz, a profeifor 
of Switzerland. The poems found 
a zealous defender in the late Dr. 
Warburton, and from that time the 
door and Mr. Pope lived in the 
clofeft habits of intimacy. The 
latter recommended Warburton to 
Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord Mant= 
ficld, by whofe intcre{t he was made 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. Our 
author always fhewed the greaiclt 
fondnets for his Eiiay on Man. 

Pope lived now much among the 
great, with that reception and refpe& 
to which his works entitled him, 
Bolingbroke was his friend, and 
Walpole was not his enemy, He 
was in fuch confideration, that while 
the court was at Richmond, queen 
Caroline declared her intention to 
vifithim, ‘The vifit, however, did 
not take place. 

His intention was to follow the 


Effay on Man with diftinét poems,. 


on the different duties and cor:di- 
tions of life; one of thefe is the 
epiftle to Lord Bathurft, on the Ufe 
of Riches. This is the only picce 
in which the author has given a hint 
of his religion, A fecond was in- 
{cribed to Lord Cobham, on the 
Charatiers of Men, in which he has 
endeavourcd to eftablifh and exem- 
plify his favourite theory of the 
ruling paflion. To thefe he foon 
added his epiltle on the Charatiers 
of Women. 

Between the years 1730 and 1740, 
he publifhed from time to time imi- 
tations of different poems of Horace; 
alfo a revifal of Dr. Donne’s fatires. 
The epittle to Dr, Arbuthnot was 
publifhed in 1735. His laft latires 
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of the general kind were two dia- 
Jogues. named from the year in which 
they were publifhed, 1738. 

In 4743, Pope began to confider 
himfelf as approaching to his end. 
His friends, Lord Bolingbroke and 
Warburton, and alfo Lord March- 
mont, were almoft continually with 
him, and endeavoured to alleviate 
his pain. Mrs, Blount treated him 
gather with negleét in the latter part 
of his life. Of this, however, he 
does not icem to have been fenfible, 
as he left her by his will the greater 
part of his property. By this will, 
made in the end of 1743, he left his 
papers to the care of Lord Boling- 
broke, and failing him, to Lord 
Marchmont; and to Warburton the 
property of all his works, on which 
Mr. Warburton had written or 
Should write commentarics, except 
thofe of which the property had 
been fold. To his noble friends he 
keft his piftures and {tatues, with 
fome of his favourite books; with 
other legacies to his other friends, 
and to his favourite domeltics, 

In May, 17.44. he found his death 
mear at hand. He exprefled the 
Rrongeft conviion of the truth of 
the Chriftian religion, and of the 
exiftence of a future ftate as certain 
both from realon and revelation. 

le received the facrament from a 
Romith prieft, and declared himfelt 
to have lived always of the Roman 
Catholic perfuafion. He died the 
goth of May, 1744, 1n the molt per- 
feet tranquility ; and was buried at 
Twickenham, near his father and 
mother, where a monument has 
been eretied to iim by his friend 
Warburton. A few days before hts 
death he had entered the 57th year 
of his age. 

The external appearance of Pope 
was far from being adequate to the 
exce}lence of his mind. In the 
Guardian he compares himtclf to a 
ipider, and ts faid to have been pro- 
tuberant behind and before. His 
face was animated and intelligent. 
The fecblenefs of his framg made 
him fickly and impatient, both 
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thefe caufes made him a troublefome 
gueft in the many families in which 
he vifited, He was perpetually 
fending the fervants on frivolous 
errands, but took care to compens 
fate their trouble by pecuniary ree 
wards, In his eating he was both 
dainty and voracious; and when 
he had eaten too much, if adram 
was offered him, he pretended to be 
angry, but did not fail to drink it, 
It does not appear that he was ad- 
difted to wine; indeed very little 
would have overpowered his weak 
conftitution, To his feeblenefs, and 
the uneafinefs and pain refulting 
from it, may in a great degree be 
imputed the irritability and fretful. 
nefs of his temper, His impatience 
and irritability often led him into 
little quarrels that would make him 
leave the houfes of his friends ab- 
ruptly. At Lord Oxford’s, where 
he olten refided, he frequently met 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, be- 
tween whom and him conftant dif. 
putes prevailed. At home he was 
chiefly diftingnifhed for his fruga- 
lity. It is feid, that when he had 
two guefis in his houfe, that he 
would.anly fet a fingle pint of wine 
on the table, He fometimes gave a 
{plendid entertainment, and on thofe 
oceations fhewed tafte and magni- 
ficence. Of his fortune, which was 
not very confiderable, he was proud, 
In his riches, in which he was fur- 
paffed by very many thoufands, he 
exulted infinitely more than in his 
wit and gemius, in which he fur- 
palfed mott men. The amount 
never excceded fix thoufand pounds; 
a fum that can afford no reafonable 
caule, in a country of fuch opu- 
lence, for triumph to an ordinary 

man, much lefs to a Pope. 
Together with this frugality, Pope 
pollctled great generolity. He was 
particularly liberal to the unfortue 
nate Savage; he fupported perfons 
that were entering upon commercial 
bulinels, and beftowed confiderable 
fums in charity. He was a faithful 
and conttant friend; and notwithe 
{lauding the little defefs of his 
conititutional 
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conftitutional temper, was beloved 
by them during his life, and re- 
membered with the moft tender 
affection after his death. 

His refentment was too eafily 
excited, and his revenge carried to 
too great a length. ‘The provoca- 
tion he had received by no means 
jullified in many cafes the fevere 
fatire of the Dunciad. Though on 
the whole a man of integrity, he 
frequently ufed artifices that bor- 
dered on difingenuity. ‘hofe, how- 
ever, feemed to have refulted more 
from the defire of gratifying himfelf 
with the idea of fuperiority, than of 
impofing upon others by deceit. 
Even that gratification was a weak- 
nefs in the character of Pope. 
Artifice and cunning require very 
little ability. We often fee perfons 
of moft contemptible talents ex- 
celling in them, unworthy therefore 
were they of the greatett. 

On the whole, the moral qualities 
of Pope were very much mixed 
and compounded of good inter- 
woven with bad, of ftrength with 
weaknefs, But when they are 
carefully feparated and examined, 
and the degree of each afcertained, 
and the coniequences to fociety con- 
fidered, we may plainly perceive 
that the moral excellencies far ex- 
ceeded the defeéts, 

In the menta! faculties of Pope, 
the principal ingredient was a vigo- 
rous, acute, and comprehenfive 
undertanding, Another faculty, 


which he had in great perfeétion, - 


was memory, ‘This power of his 
tind was at once tenacious and 
exa&t; fo that it readily fupplied 
the underftanding with abundance 
of materials, Thefe gifts he im- 
proved by indefatigable induflry, 
and acquired a great compals of 
knowledge, completely digelied, He 
was endued with a fertile invention 
and brilliant wit, 

Thus endowed with the means of 
acquifition, he {uperadded the moft 
effectual and agreeable modes of 
communication, His language is 
clear, forcible, and elegant, enriched 
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with figures that at once illuftrate, 
adorn, and imprefs. His num- 
bers are diflinguifhed for melody 
and harmony. So judicioufly are 
the melody and harmony diverfified, 
and adapted to various and varying 
fubje&ts, that he more than any 
modern poet, adds expreflion to the 
other qualities of his muttc. 

Though he fometimes rofe to the 
fublime, he did not reach it fo 
frequently, that it could be faid to 
be one of the chara€teriftical exe 
cellencies of his genius. “Though 
very animated, he was feldom fired 
to that enthufiafm which fo ofter 
tran{ports the greateft poets. The 
diftinguifhing perfeétions of his 
poetry are beauty, wit, and wifdom. 
lf we are not elevated, we are 
charmed; if we are not tran{ported, 
we are diverted and inftruéted. As 
a fatirift, Pope partakes partly of 
the nature of Horace, partly of 
Juvenal, He has the humour, and 
almoft the eafe of Horace, with 
more wit; and falls little fhort of 
the feverity of Juvenal. The feve- 
rity, however, of Pope and Juvenai 
arofe from different fources. Pope 
employed a great portion of wit as 
well as of argument. Juvenal’s 
chief engine was ftrong, ferious 
reafoning. 

The iatire of Pope, though too 
often diretted again{t thofe who 
were perfonally obnoxious to him- 
felf, vet feverely lafhes general folly 
and vice, and thofe moJes of both 
molt particularly, which were at 
the time moft prevalent. His 
fatires have a powerful tendency to 
make men wifer and better: perhaps 
they might have been ftill more 
cficacious, had he mixed fome of 
the gentienefs and inlinuation of 
Addifon with his own itrength and 
feverity. 

Some have ventured to affert, 
that Pope was not a poct, but only 
an elegant verfifier, When they 
affirm that the author of the Rape 
of the Lock, of the Dunciad, of 
Floifa to Abelard, and of the 
Englith Iliad, was nat a poet, they 
mult 
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muft mean fomething by the term 
different from the general accepta- 
tion. Leaving fuch perfons them- 
. felves to explain their own inter- 
pretation of the word, we muft 
declare ourfelves of the opinion of 
thofe who think Pope a very great 
poet. OF thofe bards who are to be 
ranked in the higheft clafs, after 
our greateft bards, Dryden is gene- 
tally allowed to be the firft. After 
him may in point of poetic excel- 
lence, probably be ranked Thom{on, 
who is in imagery and pathos ftill 
fuperior to our author. Although 
in fome of the qualitics which con- 
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ftitute genius, Pope may be inferior 
to Thomfon, yet in the whole of 
them we fhall not hefitate to affirm, 
that he is at leaft equal to any poet 
who has flourifhed in this century, 

The writings of Pope are perhaps 
a greater acceifion to Englifh litera. 
ture than thofe of any poet, except 
Shakefpeare and Milton. Thete 
are indeed few in the language, of 
which the annthilation would be 
a more irreparable lofs; few which 
produce to the reader more pleafure 
and utility than the compofitions of 
Pope. 
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PERSONS, 


Noumper XX, 


Cardinal Wotsey, 


F this great child of fortune. 

there is a molt detailed and 
curious account given by his gen- 
tleman ufher, Sir T. Cavendifh. It 
was publifhed with many falitfica- 
tions, from the original manulcript, 
by the Puritans in 1641,1n order to 
render archbifhop Laud odious, by 
fhewing how far the cardinal had 
carned church power. More cor- 
re@ editions of this curious little 
book, have been publifhed tince that 
time. by which it aprears, that ihe 
cardinal did not potion himfelf in 
his journey to London, as is men- 
tioned in the firft edition. Theie 
memivirs contain a mo({t curious ac- 
count of the cardinal’s domeflic 
life, and of the times in which he 
lived. Mr. Grove, of Richmond, 
has reprinted them in his lite of 
that prelate. Shake{peare appears 
to have been acquainted with them, 
or rather, perhaps, he took from 
Hollingfhead what the cardinal 
{aid on his death-bed, refpeéting his 
having faithfully ferved his king, 
&c. Cavendifh, however, adds, 
that the cardinal, a little before his 
death, thus addrefled Mafter King- 
ton, the lieutenant of the Tower, 


refpefling the charafer of Henry 
the Eighth‘ He is a prince of a 
mof{t royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart; and rather than he 
will mifs or want any part of his 
will, he will endanger half of his 
kingdom. I do affure you, I have 
ofien pleaded before him, fome- 
‘imes for three hours together, to 
perfuade him from his will and ap- 
petite, but could not prevail; there- 
fore let me advife you, Mafter 
Kingfton, (:f you be one of the 
prince’s council, as by your wif- 
dom you are fit) take care what you 
put inéy Uhe king’s head, for you 
can never put it out again,” To 
build his favourite college (Car- 
dinal’s, afterwards Chrift Church 
college, Oxford) the cardinal had 
{cized upon a monaltery and a 
chapter, Whilft the college was 
building, fame one wrote this dil- 
ich upon the walls— 

Non ftabit ifta domus, multis. fundata rae 

pinis, 
Aut cadct, aut alius raptor habebit cam. 


Thefe walls, which rapine rais’d, what ills 
await, 

By the juft judgement of unerring fate; 

Thefe thall, or heaven, or fire, in ruin lay, 

Or a new Spoiler with oppretlion fway. 
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Biographiana ; 6 


The foundation-ftone of the car- 
dinal’s college at Ipf{wich, his native 
town, Was ‘difcovered four years 
ago, anc d was lent to Chrift C shurch, 
Oxon, where it is now placed in 


the chapter houfe of the cathedral. 


Cuarces ¢h ° Fifth, Emperor. 
When fome of his courtiers 
prefied him to violate the fafe-con- 


dué he had given to Luther, as his 


pre: deceffor Maximilian had done 
to Jerome of Prague and John I ufs, 
he replied very nobly, ‘* IT will not, 
like Maximi! ian, be afhamed to took 
a pari on in the face.” ‘This prince 
fpoke (it is jeid) feven languages 
with great fluency. He uted to 
fay, that & autant de j langues gu’on 
fait, autant de fois on eft homme.” 
In his retiremen tin the convent of 
St. Juft, in EXremadura, he amut fed 
himfelf with obferving the motions 
of diferent watches; and ufed to 
exprefs his forrow thag he had fo 
often attempted to make men think 
alike upon matters of : fexh. when 
he had not been able to fucceed in 
making two watches go exactly 
together. 
Marfral Rantzav, 

What centraricties often occur 
in the fame peifon! How the in- 
duigence of one vice often prevents 
the ‘exertion and the — of 
many good qualities, and of many 
virtues ! It is in chara@ers like 
thefe, that religion fhews her ufeful 
and benignant influence. [i is 1¢- 
ligion teaches us, that he who in- 
dulges one vice is guilty of all, or, 
in other words, that there is 
degree of merit in following thofe 
virtuous inclinations that coft us 
nothing, while we purfue thole vices 
which give us ple eafure and futistec- 
tion, Auberi da Mau ter, in that 
very pretty book of his, ‘Les Me- 
moires de Hambourg, thus delcribes 
the celebrated Muarihal Rantzan— 
“A German of high birth, and 
eneral of fach great note, that Ma- 
garine ufed to oppole aim to the 
Vou. XI, 
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great Prince of Condé, when that 
great commander had the misfor- 
tune to be in arms againft his coun- 
try and his prince.” M, Rantzau 
pofle fed admirable qualiti es both of 
body and mind. He was tall, fair, 
and very handfome. To fee him 
only, one would fay he was born to 
command. Ile was the beft and 
handiome(ft hor{feman ever beheld, 

He would hit a fingle piece of mo- 
ney with a piflol at a hundred paces 
diftant. He was invincible with 
the {mall fword. He {poke the 
principal languages of E Lurope, and 
hada general taite for the {ciences, 
Te was acquainted with all the great 
generals of the age, having made 
war under them from t} € moment 
he was able to bear arms. He faid 
many curious things, and thefe he 
delivered in very ‘clog: ient terms; 
and as an infallible proof of the 

force bis eloquence in any coun- 
cil of war in which he ever fat, he 
has sities drawn over the other 
members to be of his fen timents, fo 
ably did he fupport them with 
powerful reafons, If he {poke well, 
ke wrote ftill better, and brought 
all he would, over to his opinion. 
To his courage, 1 — iy was im- 


|e | 
pofible, le poiloMfed nerfeét cool- 
nef; in ihe aul anger, and 
found expedient ler the creatett 


misfortunes, 
| hi iy rs waved au 
cure: um the love and eile: ivi « 
his foldiers, and never gene ae 
knew how to give his orders fo weil. 
But fo many excellent and rare vir- 
tues, were effacec by his great vices. 





Never was there a debauchee who 
continucd fo long, and ran fuch 
lengths, as he. Tle loved wine and 
women to excels, and the mo! {eae 
foned drinkers were afraid of him. 
He fought ther compeny frem all 
parts, and no one could equal him 
in this fpecies of vice, He fome- 
times remained - a {late of i enfile 
bility for whele days. The dulorder 
that reigned in — privac afiairs 
was inconceivable. He wave away 


whatever he had about him without 
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difcrimination, and. he always had 
nuch money in his pocket, which 
fre was robbed of during his ine- 
briety. Thus, like a cafk without 
a bottom, all the riches of India 
would not have been fufficient for 
him, and he found himfelf com- 
pelled to fell all his effetts for little 
or nothing. He often loft his beft 
friends by his gaicty. Du Maurier, 
who was Rantzau’s great friend, 
told this extraordinary man one 
day, that his excefles and debauches 
would deftrey his health, and that 
they would prevent his rifing to 
the principal employment in the 
State-—* I would not,” anfwered he, 
darting a moit ferocious and hag- 
gard look upon du Maurier, “ I 
would not give up my pleafures to 
become emperor of Germany.”— 
His exceffes, during the fiege of 
Dunkirk by the Spaniards, are fup- 
posed to have loft that place. He 
was, however, confined for fome 
time in the cattle of Vincennes 
for this fuppofed negleé, and was 
cleared from any imputation of 
treachery or of cowardice. He died 
Joon after his releafe. During the 
fiege of Gravelines, he had one day 
appointed the Duke of Orleans, 
and fome of the principal French 
nobility,to fup with him, Hewent, 
however, in the morning, to pay a 
vifit to the famous Dutch admiral, 
Van Tromp, where he got fo drunk 
with Malaga, that he fell under 
the table as if he was dead, and was 
obliged to be put to bed. His aid 
cu camp made an apology to the 
Duke of Orleans for his mafter’s 
not being able to attend him at fup- 
per. and put it upon an exceflive 
fwel! of the fea, which had prevent- 
ed his leaving the admiral’s fhip. 
‘To ihew the dangers of ebriety, the 
tc legends tell us of tome her- 
: whom the devil gave his 
choice of three crimes; two of them 
of the moft atrocious kind. and the 
other to bedrunk. he peor faint 
chofe the lait lealk of the 
three: but when drank, cemmnitied 
the other iwo. 
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LadyMary WortLey Moxracvug, 


Was mother to the celebrated 
vagabond of that name, of whom it 
is much to be lamented that there 
is no good account writen. His 
various tricks, his various perigri- 
nations, his various and affumed 
charafters, would afford ample 
{cope for a good biographer, were 
he properly furnifhed with mate. 
rials. His travels and journals are 
{aid to be in the hands of his ex. 
cellent fifter, the Countefs of Bute, 
Montague’s death by no means an. 
{wered to the fingularity of his life; 
he died choaked by a chicken bone, 
that ftuck acrofs his throat. Non 
gladii, non faxa dabant, 

Cesar Borcia. 

His portrait, oppofite to the face 
of the fox in Baptifta de la Porta’s 
treatife on phyfiognomy, is that of 
this moniter of iniquity. Louis 
the Twelfth, of France, having oc- 
cafion for the fervices of his father, 
Alexander VI. made him Duke of 
Valentinois. This ruffian, who 
fhould have perifhed on a {caffold, 
died at laft of a wound that he re- 
ceived in a Spanifh town near Pame 
peluna. Borgia’s device was, Aut 
Cefar aut nihil. The following 
diftich was made upon it. , 


Borgia Czefar erat fatis & nomine Cofar, 
Aut nihil aut Ceefar dixit, utrumque fuit: 


Borgia was made a cardinal, and 
archbifhop of Valencia, in Spain, 
by hisefather, at the age of eighteen. 
He was, however, difpented from 
his holy orders, on marrying the 
rich heirefs of the houfe of Albret. 
On his death-bed, Ceafar Borgia 
faid, ** 1 had provided in the courfe 
of my life for every thing except 
this; and now, alas!’ adds he, “ [ 
ara to dic, and am completely un- 
prepared for it.” 

Francis I, 


Was no lefs a learned man, than 
a pairon of letters, Yet he ufed to 


fay, that learned men fhould be 
ticated like race-horfes; they fhould 
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be fupported with food, but not 
overfed. Yet Budzus, one of his 
authors. appears pretty plump in the 
front before his works. Francis 
had that refpect to learning, that 
when any man of letters was pre- 
fented tc him for the firft time, he 
advanced three fteps to meet him, 
When Francis, after the unfortu- 
nate battle of Pavia, was taken pri- 
foner to the cclebratcd Carthufian 
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convent in that city, the monks 
were at their vefpers; he took his 
place in a ftall amongft them. As 
it happened, the following verfe of 
Pfalm cxviii. in the office of the 
day, ‘ Bonum eft noftri Domine 
quia humilifti me, ut difcam jufti« 
ficationes tuos;’”’ Francis repeated 
the verfe with a loud voice, and 
with a fervour of piety, that edified 
event the fathers themfelves. 


8 CR APIAN A 
Numper VI, 


HE French nation would have 

done well, refpeéting religion, 
to have confidered the foliowing 
paflage of Tully. “ Religione fub- 
lata, perturbatio vite fequitur, & 
magna confufio. Atque haud {cio, 
au pietate adverfas Deos fublata, 
fides etiam. & focietas humani ge- 
fieris, & una excellentiffima virtus, 
Juftitia tollatur.” 


_Bifhop Warburton ufed to fay, 
that the only end of government 
was proteftion, If this is but ob- 
tained, in aty government, of what 
confequence can the form of it be. 


The Jefuits of the convent of La 
Fleche, in France, publifhed, in the 
ear 1618, a {mall book for the ufe 
of their {cholars, to teach them good 
manners and behaviour. It was 
entitled, “*Communis Vite inter 
Homines Scita Urbanitas,”’ and con- 
tains many curious directions; fome 
of them might be recommended in 
inoft companies at this day, ‘“ Ne 
eloquere nifi repfius cum animo 
tuo cogitata expenfaque. Quoti- 
diano in fermone, Verborum Cir- 
tuitioné ne utere, argutias ac cm- 
blemata:ne quzeras.” 


Religion, fays Guiccardini, is ra- 
ther a fettler than a dilturber in po- 
litics. lt rather confirms men in 
obedience to the government efta- 
blifhed, than excites them to inter- 
fere in the making of a new one, 


The building, fays the fame great 


nobleman, whofe foundation is 
rotten, may for atime be propped 
and kept up; but when it is once 
falling, there is no method to pre- 
vent its ruin. So the government, 
whofe foundation is laid in blood, 
or oppreffion of the people, may 
fubfift for a while ; but when once 
it begins to fall, it finks fuddenly, 
and with violence, : 


The completeft teft that can be 
given of the excellence of the Eng- 
lith government, ts, that in fpite of 
the wretched mariner in which it 
has generally been managed, the 
country is in the flourifhing fiate 
in which we at prefent fee it. 


Pafcal, who no one will fufpeét 
of flattery to great men, favs, that 
it is abfolutely neceffary that there 
fhould be an inequality amongft the 
inhabitants of a itate, 


Politics is the food of wife men, 
devoured by fools, Who meddles 
with law or phyfic, without having 
previoufly ftudied thofe {ctences, is 
tooked upon as an idect, or an ar- 
rogant man. Yet of politics, every 
one, even the pooreit mechanic, 
thinks he knows fomething. 


A government without a ftrong 
executive power, 15 in equal danger 
of diffolution with matter that does 
not poffefs the principle of cohefion. 

The bigotted Charles the Vifth 
himfelf owned, refpetting the re- 
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formation of religion, that * { fa- 

crifuli frugi eflent, nulli indigerent 

Luthero.” 

Regs animum Luthere tuum. cui ecxtcra 

parent. 

Luther, whole power other things obev, 

Thy temper and thy patiton jearn to fway. 
This, indeed. was fatd with great 

propricty by Melanétnen his difet- 

ple, whofe fece, in 4 ut of pathon, 

Luther had often flapped. 


Mankind, fays Pafcal, naturally 
hate each other. There would, fard 
he. be no two friends in the worid, 
if fome meddling or malignant per- 
fon were to te:! one of them what 


the other had faid of aim. 


The Grecks, who were a chatty, 
convivial nation, ufed to write over 
the doors of their banquetting 
rooms, Meeden Exo, * Nothing 
ithout;” that is, let nothing that 
s been faid or done in this room 
They, as well as 
the Latins, efteemcd that a breach 
of hofpitality and a crime, which 
in our days has put thoufands in 
fome perfons pockets, 


Weaknefs of mind, fays Mr. 
Grenville, in his maxims, is often 
more difgufling than vice. 


I hardly, fays the fame ingenious 
writer, know fo melancholy a re- 
fle¢tion, as that parents are necella- 
rily the fole dire&ors of the ma- 
n.igement of children, whether they 
have, or have not, judgement, pe- 
netration, or tafte, to perfoim the 
taik. 

It is the underftanding in general 
that tal t 
that acts. 


ks, but it is the charatter 


Some perfors have t fonfe 


enough to demonilrate ten want 
3 


of it, 
Menart, a celebrated advocate of 
the parliament of Paris, wrote over 
the door of his country-houle— 
totes 


> 


Faux centels, & mauvarte 


M ‘cut fait clever ces feunetes, 


Vong heads, and bad advice, 
To this my houfe have given rife: 


Over the door of the fupreme 


civil court at Milan, in Italy. is the 


following infcription, written, per- 
haps, by fome diffausfied fuitor, or 
by fome advocate perhaps, who had 
made up his purfe at the expence 
of his client’s, and had quitted the 
profeffion. It contains advice, 
which mo probably, as long as. 
men fhail contmue to be afuated 
by the paffions of avarice or of re- 
venge, will not be vezy much ate 
tended to. 


Y 
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yaf{ 
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Tn caufarum controverfcis,. 
-rimicitiz oriuntur, 
Fete amiflis expenfarum 
Labor animi exercetur 
Corpus quotidie defatigatur 
Multa & enhoncfta crimina deinde confs« 


quuntur 
Et qui fcepe credunt obtinere, fuccums 
bunt 
Bt fi obtinent (computatis Jaboribus & 
expenfis) 


Nibil acquirunt, nihil acquirunt. 


On the day that the Duc de 
Montmorenci was executed, at the 
infiigation of cardinal Richelieu, 
who had great obligations to that 
illuftrious perfonage, the following 
lines were found upon his table, 
left there, as it was fuppoted, by 
fome friend of the duke’s. 

On fe fouviest que du mal 

L’ingratitude regne au monde, 

L’injure te grave au meial 

Et le bienfait s’ecrit fur l’onde. 
Tn this ungrateful and degenerate age, 
Evils alone our memories engage: 
On monuments of brafs we wrongs engrave 
But kindneis truft upon the ficeting wave. 


Every man pretends to allow, 
that a ftander-by fees more than # 
layers, yet how few men will prefer 
he opinion of another about thems 
elves, or their alfairs, to their own. 


PN et 


Prejrdice is to the mind, what 
difeale is to the body. It obftruéts 
itsexer tions, and deflroys its powers. 

Philip de Comine’s apology for 


kings isa very good-humoured and 
a very 
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* They are,” faid 


g very juft one. 
he, ** men like ourfelyves, and are 
feldom approached by any perfons 
but by flatterers, and by thofe who 
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vifh to make fomething of them; 
and what ill indeed can kin gs do, 


if they do not meet with minifers 
to execute their wills.” 


INDIA, 


[ Conc luded from Page 255. | 


Of the Crofs Summer Monfoon. 

N ihe preceding chapter on the 
| middle crofs winter monfoon, | 
have introduced terms which I fee 
in no book whatever on the fubjeét. 

fi find, or pretend to find, a new 
road, I furely may be allowed to 
give that road a name, Without 
exatt names or definitions in a trea- 
tife on fuch a fibje& as thi is, it Cans 
not be handied with perfpicuity. I 
fhall therefore proceed to defcribe 
what I mean in as plain language 
as poffible, 

The north-weft wind which blows 
along the Belt from the Line to 8 
or 10 degrees fouth latitude in win- 
ter, blowing i in a dire&tion perpen- 
dicular to, or acrofs the north-eaft 
monfoon, I have therefore called 
it the crofs monfoon : it being bound- 
ed to the fouth by the perpetual 
fouth-ea{t trade-wind, makes mecall 
it allo the middle monfoon ; it ly- 
ing, as it were, inclofed between 
the north-eaft monfoon to the north- 
ward, and the fouth-catt trade-wind 
to the fouthward. 

But the fouth-caf trade-wind in 
fummer produced,orcontinued from 
where it blows perpetually, into a 
region to which it has not accefs in 
winter, and fo blowing in a direétion 
that croffes the fouth-weft monfoon, 
the faid fouth-weft monfoon may. 
with e equal propriety as the other, be 
called a crofs monfoon. This be- 
ing allowed, the one may be called 
the crofs middle winter mon{con: 
the other may be called the crofs 
fummer monfoon: the word middle 
not belonging to this laft with pro- 
priety, as it is not inclofed on each 
fide; or, in other words, it may be 


faid, that, in winter, north-eaft, 
north-weft, and fouth-eaft winds 
blow in their refpective regions; and 
in fummer, the fouth- welt and fouth- 
eaft only. In winter three different 
winds blow in the Indian fea; in 
fummer only iwo. 


) 


Of the Monfoons ¢ of the South-T¥. eft Coaft 
of the Ifland Sumatra. 


The ifland Sumatra, being bifeé- 
ed by the Line, caufes a fingular 
phenomenon, which ought duly to 
be attended tu by thofe who have 
occafion to failthat way. The many 
voyages I have made upon that coait 
enable me to fay fomething that may 
be depended on; and I mutt ac- 
knowledge, that I failed upon it fe- 
veral years before I knew the theory 
or nature of the monfwonsthere. EF 
attributed circumi{tances to the whule 
coaft of winds and weather, which 
only belong to half the coatt at ms 
time. Experience convinced me f 
reafoned wrong; and I have fince 
found, that whilftthe north half of 
the coaft from Atcheen Head to the 
Equator is in the region of the north 
ealt monfoon, the other fouth half, 
from the Line to the Strait of Sunda, 
is in the reg! ie of the belt or middle 
monfoon alre ady mentioned, which, 
as has been faid, blows only during 
the winter or norih-eaft monfoon, 
from the Line to ten degrees fouth 

atitude. 

The fouth-wett coait of the nor th 
part of the ifland Sumatra, eur ing 
the north- Cal {t monloor n. is afic ev te: 
by it, exattly as the Malabar cca! 
is affected during the e d monfoon ; 
that ts to fav, thev have then the 


fine?t weather, with land and fea 
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breezes: for the north-eaft monfoon 
that blows in full force behind this 
half of the ifland in the Strait of 
Malacca, is checked almoft entirely 
by the high mountains; infomuch 
that it does not gather force again 
till at a great diftance. South of 
the Line, the middle monfoon checks 
it entirely, and in a manner extin- 
guifhes it. 

Fix the point of a compafs half 
way between Atcheen Head and one 
degree north latitude on this part of 
the ifland Sumatra, and with it de- 
fcribe a femicircle to the fouth-weft ; 
within this femicircle is the region 
of calms during the north-eaft mon- 
foon: therefore, if the navigator 
values his time, let him keep clear 
of it. Ifnear it, and weft of the 
meridian of Atcheen Head at the 
fame time, he will finda drain of 
acurrent fetting to the weftward, 
that comes from the Strait of Ma- 
lacca. 

During the fummer monfoon the 
fouth-weft winds that blow in the 
Bay of Bengal, meeting here the 
high mountains, are checked, and 
blow down this coat from the north- 
welt, They bring rain and bad wea- 
ther as far as the Line; where, for 
a {mall {pace, variable winds prevail 
at all times of the year. Thus the 
gite, or fituation of the coaft lying 
from north-weft to fouth-eaft, 
changes the line of the wind’s pri- 
mitive direction : a current fetting 
to leeward accompanies it, being 
part of that great body of water that 
comes during this monfoon from 
the Strait of Madagalcar, and pafles 
Ceylon into the Strait of Malacca; 
for at Atcheen Head it feparates ; 
part going into the Strait, and part 
down the coaft of Sumatra. 

I have already faid, that this coaft 
of the north part of the ifland Su- 
matra refembles the coaft of Mala- 
bar in the winter or north-ea{t mon- 
foon: but there is one circumftance 
in which it is effentially different, 


. 


and of which the navigator fhould 
take particular notice. The north- 
eaft monfoon in the China feas igs 
checked by the peninfula cf Ma- 
lacca, but recovers itfelf in thé 
Bay of Bengal. It is again checked 
by the mountains of Indoftan, but 
recovers itfelf in the northern Indian 
ocean off the coaft of Malabar; 
where, it being laftly checked by 
Africa, it blows far up the gut of 
Madagafcar.* But the faid mon- 
foon being checked by the moun. 
tains on thé north part of Sumatra, 
it never recovers itfelf, being loft, 
as I apprehend, in the middle mon. 
foon, near to the region of which it 
reaches ; and this. no doubt, caufes 
the calms within the femicircle be. 
fore mentioned, 

On the other hand, calms need 
not be expected within the above- 
mentioned femicircle during the 
fouth-welt monioon. — Frefh gales 
prevail there; and if a fhip is bound 
from Indofian to Batavia, let her 
faften as foon as fhe can on the coaft 
of Sumatra in fouth latitude (but not 
north of Indrapore Point), where, 
with iand and fea breezes, fhe may 
get tothe Strait of Sunda, againk 
the fouth-eaft winds that prevail on 
this part of the coaft during the 
fouth-weft monfoon; and about 
which I thall now ipeak more par- 
ticularly. 

Whilf the north part of the coaft 
enjoys fine weather during the north- 
caft monfoon, the fouth part of the 
coatt is in the region of the middle 
or north-weft monfoon, with frefh 
gales and rain, vice verfa in fum- 
mer; that is, dufing.the fouth weft 
monioon, on the fouth part, the 
wind coincides with the general 
fouth-eaft trade, and brings fair 
weather: and on the north part of 
the coaft the fouth-weft montoon, 
turned by the gite of the coaft, be- 
comes north-weft, as has been faid. 

At this time Dutch fhips from 
Surat that go to Batavia, after 

quickly 


* The north-eaft monfoon Icft the Elizabeth man of war in 21 fouth latitude, and 
2:14 longitude, trom Mofambique, on the 31% of January, 1764. 
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quickly getting down the coaft of 
Malabar, round Ceylon, are. when 
they come near the fouth part of 
Sumatra, much retarded with fouth- 
eaft winds. I have known thefe 
fhips often put back from near the 
Strait of Sunda to Bencoolen, with 
a fickly crew; fail thence and put 
back again; making a paflage of 
three or four months from Surat to 
Batavia.* And this makes me 
wonder that the annual Surat Dutch 
fhip does not leave Surat in the 
month of January or February; run 
in into fix or feven degrees of fouth 
latitude; where, with the middle 
monfoon at weft and north weft, 
fhe could quickly get to the Strait 
of Sunda. 

Having gone through what I 
undertook, A Treatife on the 
Monfeons in India, I beg leave to 
make a few defultory remarks, 

What I have faid has fprung from 
along prattice, on which I have 
formed akind of theory. The the- 
ory goes hand-in-hand with the 
praétice; and in many places I 
frankly acknowledge my errors, par- 
ticularly about the fouth-weft coatt 
of the ifland Sumatra, where I have 
often been. Latterly I found cir- 
cumftances of wind and weather pe- 
culiar only to half the coaft at a 
time; which I, in the days of my 
ignorance, attributed to the whole 
length of that fouth-weft coaft. I 
never knew a fevere gale of wind on 
that coaft. It often blows from the 
north-weft a clofe-reefed topfail 
gale; feldom above that, unlefs per- 
haps, where a land-wind comes off 
at north, it may, for a few minutes, 
oblige a fhip to edge away with the 
mainfail up, which isa far prefer- 
able manceuvre, if there is room, to 
clewing up a topfail, and, by letting 


* Were the fhip to faften on the coaft of 
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it flap, endanger its exiflence. 
Thefe {qualls feldom laft above feven 
or eight minutes with violence. 
Here the Equinoftial Line, which 
bifeéts the ifland, aéts like a tempe- 
rator 1f I may be allowed to ufe the 
word. Storms are never frequent 
near the Line; and the changing of 
monfoons on this coaft is never ac- 
companied with that violence that 
we find in the Bay of Bengal and 
the China feas. There the adjacent 
continents with high mountains 
breed tempefts like what is found on 
the eaft coaft of North America. 
Iflands, it would feem, cannot ac- 
cumulate ftock enough of vapour 
to produce violent gales ; and what 
matter they do collett, at a certain 
diftance evaporates. 

Yet the fevere gales we hear of at 
Mauritius are moftly internal, and 
within two or three leagues of its 
outer circuit. Further off I fufpeé 
the weather may be moderate, whilft 
irrefiftible hurricanes pervade the 
ifland itfelf. The wind feems to 
lofe its force inverfely, according 
to the diftance, that is, when the 
gale is generated in the ifland: but 
in the latitude of Mauritius gales are 
alfo often felt very fevere, blowing 
from fouth-eaft, and then veer with 
the utmoft violence to another quar- 
ter (often to the north-weft), much 
more violent than is ever found in 
north latitude. in the Indian, Ate 
lantic, or Pacific feas, except at the 
critical breaking-up of the monfoons 
in India. or inthe hurricane months 
in the Weft-Indies.t The cold is 
alfo more fevere in the fouthern 
than in the northern hemifphere; 
witnefs the feverity of it felt at Terra 
del Fuego in fummer, as once ex- 
perienced by the two friends, Mef- 
fieurs Banks and Solander, 

OB- 


Sumatra near Indrapore Point, or fouth of 


it, the current generated by the north-weft wind on the north part of the ifland, drains 
down the touth-eaft part of the ifland, clofe in-fhore, even againft the fouth-eaft wind, 


of which advantage is to be mace. 


But Jarge {hips are afraid of keeping near the land. 


The current, all the year round, fets the whole length of the coaft more to the fouth- 


ward than northward. 


“+ Itmay be fufpected, that, were not the two Americas joined by the ifthmus of 


Panama, there would be no violent hurrican¢es in the Weft-Indies, 
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OBSERVATIONS on tue AFFINITIES or SUBSTANCES rg 
SPIRITS or WINE, 
BY THE LATE JOHN ELLIOT, M.D, 
In a Letter to Richard Kirwan, Efy. F.R.S. 
From the Philofophical Tranfaciions of the Royal Society of Londen. 


N your excellent papers on the 

attraétive powers of the mineral 
acids, vou fhew that metallic calces 
have ftronzer attra&ions to thofe 
acids, than alkalies and earths. The 
foll. wing ex perimentsnot only con- 
firm this do@rine, but allo a pofi- 
tion that I have lately ventured to 
advance,* * that certain decom- 
pofitions will take place in fpirit 
of wine, which will not at all in 
water, nor in the dry way.” 

I have fhewn, that if exprefied 
oil be mixed with flacked l:me into 
a palte, fo as to form calcareous 
foap, and mild alkali be added, the 
latter will not decompole the former, 
either in water or by fufion, But 
that if {pirit of wine be fubflituted 
for water, an alkaline foap and 
mild calcareous carih will be form- 
ed. As fea falt contains the fofil 
alkali, and as by your table of 
affinities acids have a ftronger at- 
traétion to metaiic calees than to 
alkalies, I concluded, that if fea fait 
were added to a metallic foap, a 
fimilar double decorspohtion would 
take place 

To trv this I took fome diachy- 
lum, whch had been bought at 
Apothes aries-Hall, and added to it 
fea falt; then covered them to a 
fufficient height with fpirit of wine, 
and fet the bottle over the fire. 
Soon after they had boited, the 
<decompofition of ihe diachylum 
began to be apparent. When the 
boiling had continued fome time, | 


removed the veflel from the fire, 





and after it had itood a few minutes, 
decanted the ciear higuor while hot; 
then evaporating it, obtained a true 


alkaline foap. ‘Lhe refduaum of boiled longer than that I had from 
couife contained a quantity of calx the hall, ilill contained oil not 
F fufficiently 

* Inan Appendix to the fecond edition of the “ Elements of the Branches of Nae 


oe ; ar es Kai te take Ae ing 49 
tural Phiiclophy conucctedd with Medicine, 


of lead, combined with marine 
acid, 

But much of the diachylum re- 
nained either wholly or partly un- 
decompeled: I therefore added 
more ica falt and fpirit of wine, 
and obtained a further yield of 
foap. But though much fea falt 
remained behind, diachylum was 
fill found tn the refduum. I found, 
indeed, that if the ingredients were 
previoufly freed from their water, 
the procefs fucceeded to fomewhat 
better advantage. 

From five ounces of diachylum I 
did not get quite three ounces of 
foap. ‘Lins foap was likewife foft, 
and contained a portion of oil not 
combined with a fufficient quaatity 
of alkali. The cil, I fuppofe, had 
exified in a fimilar ftate in the 
diachylura: and I remarked, that as 
the {piri: evaporated, it gave out 
the true foap firft, the unfaturated 
oil not till afterwards; fo that the 
latter might eafily be obtained fepas 
rate from the former, 

If too much falt was employed, 
much of it was taken up by the 
liquid, and communicated to the 
foap, at leaft if the ingredients had 
not been previoufly deprived of 
ther waier, To feparate this falt I 
diffolved the fozp in hot water. 
When the liquor was cold, the foap 
floated at top, the falt remaining in 
the water underneath. If too litle 
falt was ufed, this inconvenience 
did not happen, vy not in fo great a 
degree, though then lefs foap was of 
courle obtained. 

As dtachylum, though with a 
greater proportion of litharge, and 
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fuficiently faturated, I made the 
metallic foap in another way. To 
4 {olution of fugar of lead in water 
I added a folution of alkaline foap 
in the fame liquid. A double de- 
compofition took place, the oil 
uniting with the calx of lead, the 
alkali with the acid of falt. Ulin 
this metallic foap inftead of the 
other, I obtained an alkaline foap 
harder and more perfeét than in 
the preceding procefs; but {till 
found that part of the oil remained 
with the calx of lead in the re- 
fiduum, and adhered {fo firmly, that 
repeated quantities of fea falt and 
{pirit of wine did not wholly fepa- 
rate it. 

As I have given. this procefs 
more with a philofophical view 
than any other, I have been thus 
particular in my account of it, to 
fhew that however eligible it may 
appear at firft view, it will not 
anfwer for making foap for com- 
mon fale. The alkali indeed is 
procured much cheaper than from 
barilla, as the lead may be revived 
and re-calcined into litharge. But 
the whole of the oil or fat cannot 
ealily be converted into foap, 
though in order the better to ef- 
fect it, I have mixed fand with the 
diachylum: and as the oil and 
litharge muft, in the large way, be 
united by boiling, a confiderable 
part of the former will not be 
fufficiently faturated, Fuel mult be 
ufed, not only for forming the 
metallic foap, but likewife for de- 
compofing that foap, and then 
diflilling off the fpirit, which will 
alfo require additional time and 
labour. Vhe quantity of {pirit of 
wine loft, though the procefs (fo 
far as that liquid is concerned) be 
performed in a ftill, will alone 
nearly counterbalance the faving 
in refpe& to alkali. And in the 
procets itfelf there is confiderable 
danger, not only of the {pirit taking 
fire from the careleffnefs of the 
workmen, but likewile from the 
frequent explofions that hapyven 


Vor, XI, 


during the decompofition of the 
metallic foap. 

As in the experiment with cal- 
careous earth and mild alkalijfo in 
this, I found that the decompofition 
would not take place when water 
was ufed, nor by fufion. In the 
latter cafe, I found that the falt was 
fo ftrongly attraéted, that it quitted 
its water of cryflallization t@unite 
to the metallic foap. If {pirit of 
wine was added to this mais, 2 
double decompofition took place, 
as already defcribed. 

Inftead of fea falt, I added to 
diachylum Glauber's falt, freed 
from its water of crvftallization by 
heat, I expeéted that it would 
have aéted on the metallic foap 
more fpeedily than the fea falt ; but 
the contrary appeared on trial. On 
adding a {mall quantity of fal fod, 
the decompolition went on better, 
and fufficiently to fhew that the 
ingredients were capable of aéting 
on each other. And I iuppofe, 
from your table, that other neutral 
and earthy falts will have a fimilar 
effett, efpectally if deprived of anv 
fuperfluous acid by the addition of 
a little alkali or earth; though I 
have not made the trials. 

Profeflor Bergman has divided 
his table into two parts; the affini- 
ties as they take place in the moift, 
and in the dry way. But thefe 
experiments fhew, that in the moift 
way the affinities take place dif- 
ferently, according as water, or 
fpirit of wine is uled. Perhaps a 
hike difference would be found on 
ufing other liquids, each of which 
would probably afford a different 
table: for much depends on the 
attrattion which the ingredients 
themfelves have to the liquid em- 
ployed, as I have endeavoured to 
fhew in the work before referred 
to; for the liquid is to be con- 
{idered as one of the ingredients, 

1 beg leave to add, Sir, that If 
think I have fince hit upon a bet- 
ter method of making foap, and 
without {piritof wine: butas Lhave 
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not yet made all the experiments on 
this fubje& that I intend, I cannot 
-at prefent give you an account of 
the If they fucceed, I will take 
the liberty to acquaint you with the 
refult. 

P. S. Since writing the above I 
have found, that if mild fixed alkali 
be added to a diachylum in hot 
ve they unite into a gelatinous 
maf{s, which is mifcible with the 
water... This may be contidered as 


a kind of hepar. If this fubitance 


MAGNETICAL EXPERIME 
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be put into hot fpirit of wine, the 
decompofition already  deferihed 


takes place. If chalk be fubftituted 


for alkali, there ts a fimilar refult, 
I have found that nitre is decom. 
poled by diachylum in fpirit of 
wine. I have alfo found, that if 
the compound of diachylum and 
common falt be put into hot {pirit 
of turpentine, the diachyium is 
diffolved, but the falt remains at 
the buitom of the vetlel, 


NTS ayn OBSERVATIONS, 


BY TIBERIUS CAVALLO, F.R.S. 
Being the Subflance of a Lecture founded by the late Henry Baker, Ly. F.RS, 


Irrom.the Same. 


{ Concluded from Page 260. | 


Experiment 4. 

Piece of brats, which by ham- 
A mering had been rendered iv 
ftrongiy magnetic as to attract either 
pole of the needle from about a 
quarter of an inch, was put into 
a crucible, together with a con- 
fiderable quantity of charcoal duft, 
which furrounded it every where. 
The crucible was covered with 
clay, and being put into the fire, 
was kept red-hot for about ten 
minutes, After cooling, the piece 
of brafs was taken out of the cruci- 
ble, and being examined, was found 
to have entirely loft its magnetifm. 
The obje& of this experiment was 
to afcertain whether the lofs of 
magnetiim, ina picce of brafs that 
was foftencd, was owing to the cal- 
cination of the ferrugineous par- 
ticles, which, netwithftanding the 
preceding experiments, might {lll 
be fulpetted to be imparted to it; 
becaufe in this way of foftcning the 
brals, the ferrugineous particles 
being furrounded with charcoal 
duft, could not have been calcined ; 
hence the brafs ought not to have 
loft its magnetifin, which was not 

the refult of the experiment. 
Experiment 5. Ouc of thole pieces 


fe 


of brafs which had been ufed for the 
foregoing experiments, and which 
had been deprived of magnetifm by 
fire, was hammered between two 
large and pretty thick pieces of cop- 
per, which were not in the leaf 
magnetic ; and after a few firokes of 
the hammer, it became fenfibly mag- 
netic. 

Experiment 6, In order to examine 
the difference of this property in 
brafs of various kinds, 1 have tried 
a great many pieces of Englifh as 
well as forcign brais; fome of which 
was very old, and fo fine and uni- 
form, that an eminent watch-maker 
of my acquaintance ufed it for the 
very beft fort of watch work. But 
I find, that they moftly have the 
property of becoming magnetic by 
hammering, and of lofing that power 
when foftened. ‘There are, how- 
ever, fome pieces which acquire 
no magnetifm by the hammering, 
though they are rendered equally 
hard by it as thofe which acquire 
the rnagnétiim, By attentively ex- 


amining them, I have not yet been 
able to diftinguifh, without a trial, 
which pieces are capable of ac« 
quiring magneti{m, and which nat; 
the cQ.uur, apparent texture, and 

degree 



























degree of duétility feeming to af- 
ford no fure indication. In fhert, 
what I have obierved relating to 
the magnetic properties of brafs 1s: 

i(t, ‘That mo’t bra!s becomes mag- 
netic by hammexing, and lofes the 
magnetitin by annealing or foftening 
in the fire. 

edly, Tat the acquired magne- 
tifm is not owing to particles of 
ivon or f{teel imparted to the brals 
by the tools employed, 

gdly, Thofe pteces ol brafs which 
have that property, retain it with- 
out any dimiaution after a great 
number of repeated trials, viz. after 
having been repeatedly hardened 
and foftened. But I have not 
found any means to give that pro- 
perly to fuch brafs as had it not 
naturally, 

4thly, A large piece of brafs has 
generally a magnetic power fome- 
what ftronger than a f{maiier piece; 
and the flat furface of the piece 
draws the needle more forcibly 
than the edge or corner of it. 

5thly, If only one end of a large 
piece of brafs be hammered, then 
that end alone will diflurb the mag- 
netic needle, and not the reft. 

6thly, The magnetic power which 
brafs acquires by hammering has a 
certain limit, beyond which it can- 
not be increafed by farther ham- 
mering. This limit is various in 
pieces of brafs af different thicknels, 
and likewile of different quality. 

athly, Though there are fome 
pieces of brals which have not the 
property of being rendered mag- 
netic by hammering; yet all the 
pieces of magnetic brafs, that 1 have 
tricd, Jofe their magnetifm by being 
made red-hot, excepting indecd 
when fome piece of iron is con- 
¢ealed in them, which fometimes 
eccurs; but in this cafe, the piece 
of brafs, after having been made 
red-hot and cooled, walt attra& the 
needle more forcibly with one part 
of its furface than with the relt of 
it; and hence, by turning the piece 
of brafs about, and prefenting every 
part of it fugceflively to the ful- 
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pended magnetic needle, one may 
eafily difcover in what part of it 
the tron is lodged. 

From thofe obfervationsit follows, 
that when brafs is to be ufed for the 
conffruftion of inftruments wherein 
a magnetic needle is concericed, as 
dipping needles, variation compafles, 
&c. the brafs fhould be either left 
quite foft, or it fhould be chofen 
of fuch a fort as will not be made 
magnetic by hammering, which fort 
however does not occur very ealily. 


Examination of the Macnetic Propere 
dies of fome other Metallic Subftances. 

The refult of the experiments on 
brafs induced me to examine other 
metallic fubftances, and efpecially 
its components, viz. copper and 
zinc: though the refult of the exe 
periments has not been very re- 
markable, excepting with platina, 
which metal has propertics 1n great 
meafure analogous to thofe of brafs, 

Having examinetl various pieces 
of copper, by means of the fulpend- 
ed magnetic needle, and having 
never found them magnetical, ex- 
cept only fometimes in fuch places 
which had been filed, and where 
fume particles of ficel might have 
heen left by the file, I next proceed- 
ed to hammer fome pieces of it, not 
only in the ufual way, but likewife 
between flints: the refult, however, 
was very dubious; for though, in 
general, they had no effeét what- 
ever on the needle, vet fometimes I 
thought the needle was really at. 
traticd by fome pieces of hammered 
copper; but then this attraftive 
power was fo exccedingly finall as 
not to be depended upon, 

Zinc, either not hammered, or 
hammered as far as could be done 
without breaking it, fhewed no 
figns of magnetifm, whatever, when 
prelented to ‘the magnetic needle, 
A mixture of zine and tin neither 
had any a€tion upon the needle, 

A piece of a broken refleétor of 
a teleleope, which confifted of tin 
and copper; a,mixture of tin, zinc, 
and a little copper; a picee of 

Le lilver, 
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filver, both foft and hammered; a 
piece of pure gold, both foft and 
hammered; a mixture of gold and 
filver, both hard and foft; and 
another mixture of a great deal of 
filver, a litle copper, and a lefs 
quantity of gold, cither before or 
after hammering, had not the lealt 
action on the magnetic needle. 

Platina was the metal I laft ex- 
amined, and the experiments made 
with it f€em to deferve particular 
attention, 

. Experiment t. A large piece of 
platina, which, after being pre- 
cipitated from its folution in aqua 
regia, had been fufed, or rather 
concreted together, being prefented 
to the fufpended magnetic needle, 
fhewed not the leait fign of magne- 
tiflm. It was then hammered; but 
after the third or fourth ftyoke of 
the hammer it broke into many 
ieces, feveral of which being tried, 
pewed no magnetifm, nor could 
any of the finell particles be at- 
tratied by the magnet prefented 
very nearly over them, The broken 
furtace of this piece of platina was 
full of cavities, fame of which were 
large, and others juft difcernible; 
and altogether the metal {ceed to 
have undergone an imperfeét fution, 

Experiment 2, The grains of na- 
tive platina were examined next, by 

utting a magnet jult over them; 
o the magnet attrafted not above 
ten or twenty particles out of about 
half an ounce of platina: and thofe 
which were attraéted had either 
little or no fhining metallic ap- 
pearance like the rett, and were ex- 
ceedingly imall. 

Experiment 3. Having picked out 
feveral of the largelt grains of pla- 
tina, I prefented the magnet to 
them; but they were not inthe 
Jeaft attratted by it. Onc of thofe 
grains was then hammered ; by 
which means, after about cight or 
ten flrokes, it was Jpread into a 
plate, about a tenth of an inch in 
diameter, and nearly circular ; after- 
wards the magnet being prcicuted 
to it, the former attratted it fiom 
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the diftance of about one-twentieth 
ofaninch. The other grains bein 

all hammered one after the other, 
were rendered by it fo far magnetic 
as to be attraéted by the magnet, 
and to diflurb the fulpended needle 


when they were prefented to it,: 


But there were {ome amongft them 
which acquired no magnetifm at 
all, though they had been pyr. 
poicly hammered much longer than 
the others. 

As far as I could obferve, thofe 
pieces which would not acquire 
any magnetifm by hammering, had 
not a very fhining appearance be. 
fore the hammering, though after. 
wards they could not be diftinguifh. 
ed from the others by their ap. 
pearance; and they feemed not to 
{pread under the hammer fo eafily 
as the others, 

In general three or four ftrokes 
are fuflicient to render a grain of 
platina evidently magnetic, but 
about ten ftrokes give it the full 
power it is fufceptible of. 

Experiment 4. Thole grains of 
platina, which in the preceding ex- 
periments had been rendered mag- 
netic by hammering, being put upon 
a charcoal, were made red-hot by 
means of a blow-pipe; and after- 
wards being prefented to the mag- 
net, and likewife to the fufpended 
needle, they fhewed not the leaf 
fign of magnetifm. Heat, therefore, 
deprives them as well as brals of 
the magnetif{m acquired by ham- 
mering. A fecond hammering ren- 
dered them magnetic, though not fa 
quickly, nor to fo great a degree, 
as it had done the firft time, How- 
ever, it muft be oblerved, that the 
pieces of platina having been ren- 
dered flat and thin by the firft ham- 
mering, could not be fo eafily ftruck, 
nor {pread much more, by the 
fecond. 

If it istrue, as thofe experiments 
feem to prove beyond a doubt, that 
magnetiim may exilt, or may belong 
to ather fubftances, independent 
of iron, it muft follow, that the 


attraction of a few particles of an 
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gnknown fubflance by the magnet 
js not a fure Sgn of the prefence of 
won. Hence thofe fubftances, which 
hitherto have been confidered as 
containing ferrugincous particles, 
for no other rcaton but hecaufe the 
magnet attracted 2 fimall quantity 
of ‘them, mult be conhdered as 
dubious ; and the conclufion of the 
exiftence of iron fhould not be ad- 
mitted, except when thofe parucles, 
which have’ been feparatcd by the 
magnet, appear to be iron by foine 
other trial; for thuugh it 1s true, 
that iron is always attratted by the 
magnet, yet it does not hence follow, 
that whatever is attra€ted by the 
magnet muft be iron. 
PosTscRIPT. 

The exiftence of magnetifm, or 
of the power of attracting and be- 
ing attratted by the magnctic needle, 
in bodies, without the interference 
of iron or any ferrugineous matter, 
being a propofition not only new 
and fingular, but feemingly of im- 
portance in philofophy, the ex- 
periments which tend to confirm it 
fhould be never deemed fuperfluous, 
nor any poffible objeftion be left 
unan{wered: hence, fince the writing 
of the foregoing paper, I have en- 
deavoured to raile obje€tions, and 
to contrive means of explaining 
them; but every confideration feem- 
ed to confirm the propofition ad- 
vanced, The principal of thofe 
objections was, that the brafs which 
becomes magnetic. by hammering, 
and lofes that power by foftening, 
might contain a {mall quantity of 
iron, to which that magnetic power 
was owing; and that this iron or 
martial earth, difperfed through the 
fubftance of the bra{s, might become 
phlogiflicated by the aétion of ham- 
mering; infomuch as the brafs 
being forced into a fmaller ev 
might perhaps give fome of its 
phlogifton to the martial carth, and 
thus render it magnetic; and, on 
the contrary, the a¢tion of the fire 
in foftening might remove that 
phlogifton from the martial earth, 
and give it tu the brafs; hence the 
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former, remaining quite dephlogitti- 
cated, would no longer fhew any 
figns of magnctilm. ‘Lhe confidera- 
tion that iron may be dephlogilti- 
cated or calcined more -eafily than 
brafs gave an apparent weight ta 
the fuppolition ; but the following 
experiments {cen to expe) every 
doubt, é 

Experiment 1. Having chofen a 
piece of brafs which would acquire 
no magnetilm by hammering, { 
placed it upon the anvil, together 
with a confiderable quantity of 
crocus martis, which crocus had ne 
action on the magnetic needle ; then 
began hammering the brafs, and turn- 
ing it frequently, in order to let part 
of the crocus adhere to it; and, in 
fat, the crocus had in feveral places 
been faftened fo well into the brafs, 
that hard wiping with a woollen 
cloth would not rub it off. ‘The 
brafs appeared red in thofe places ; 
but, after having been hammered for 
a long time, it acquired no magne, 
tilm whatever, The hardening, 
therefore, could not render the iron 
calx.{fo far phlogifticated as to affett 
the magnetic needle. 

Experiment 2. In order to di- 
verlify the preceding experiment, I 
drilled a hole, about one-eighth of 
an inch long, and little more than 
one-fiftieth part of an inch in dia- 
meter, into a picce of brafs that was 
not rendered magnetic by hammer- 
ing, and filled it with crocus martis; 
then I hammered the piece of brafs, 
thus inclofing the calx of iron, and 
afterwards prefented it to the nee- 
dle; but there was not the lealt fign 
of attraéticn: the martial earth, 
therefore, had not acquired any 
phlogifton from the brafs by the 
action of hammering, 

Experiment 3. The piece of brafs 
mentioned in the preceding expert- 
ment, viz. with a little calx of iron 
in it, Was put into the fire, and was 
made quite red-hot, in which ftate 
it remained for about three minutes. 
Then, after cooling, it was prefented 
to the magnetic needle, and this was 
attracted by the brafs only in that 
place 
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place whercin the calx of iron was 
contained. The aétion, therefore, 
of the fire had rendered the martial 
earth fo far phlogifticated as to at- 
traét the magnetic needle; hence, if 
the magnetilm of brafs was owing to 
any ferrugineous matter contained 
in it, a piece of brafs ought to be- 
come magnetic when foftened, which 
is contrary to the experiments men- 
tioned in this paper, 

Experiment 4. A hole, fimilar to 
that mentioned in the fecond ex peri- 
ment, was drilled into a piece of 
brafs that would not become mag- 
netic by hammering, and into it was 
put fome black calx of iron, which 
was fo far phlogifticated as to be ate 
trattable by the magnet, and the hole 
was cloled by a few ftrokes of the 
hammer. In confequence of which 
the piece of brafs, when prefented 
to the fufpended magnetic needle, 
would attract it only about that place 
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where the magnetic calx was cons 
tained, This attraétion was ver 
weak. Then the piece of brafs, thug 
prepared, was put into the fire, and 
was kept for about fix minutes, in a 
heat very little fhort of that necef. 
fary to melt brafs, and after cooling, 
I prefenting it to the needle, ex. 
petting that the fire might have de. 
phlogiiticated that calx of iron fo 
far as not to lot it a any longer 
upon the needle; but the attraétion 
appeared to be of the fame degree it 
was before the heating. 

It feems, therefore, to be demons 
firated. as far as the dubje& will ad- 
mit of demonftration, that the mag« 
netifm acquired by brafs, when ham- 
mercd, is not Owing to iron cons 
tained in it; and, confequently, that 
magnetiim, or the power of being 
attra&tcd by, and attratting, the 
magnet, may exift independent of 
ron, 
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URING my attendance upsn 

the military hofpitals of the 
United States, in the courie of 
the late war, I met with feveral 
cafes ef the tetanus. I had fre- 
quently met with this diforder in 
private prattice, and ain forry to fav 
that J never fucceeded with the or- 
dinary remedy of opium in any one 
cale that came under my care. I 
found it equally ineffeftyal in the 
army. Baffled in my expetiations 
from a remedy that had been {4 
much celebrated, I began to invefi- 
gate more particularly the nature of 
the diforder. 1 found it to be adif- 
order of waim climates, and warm 
feafons. “This led me to afcribe it to 
relaxation. 1 refolved to attempt 
the cure of it by a fet of medicines 
in fome meafure the oppolies of 
moll of the medicines that had been 
employed iu that diforder Soon after 
I adopted this iclolution, | was 


calied to vifit Col. John Stone, wha 
was wounded through the foot at 
the battle of Germantown, on the 
4th of Oftober, 1777. He was in 
the third day of a tetanus. His 
fpafms were violent, and his pains 
io exguthte, that his cries were heard 
near a hundred yards from his quar- 
ters. Hts head was thrown a little 
backwards, and his jaw had become 
fiift and contra@led. He was under 
the care of a {kilful regimental {urs 
geon, who was pouring down opium 

in large quantities without cffectt. 
Duty and triendfhip both led me 
1 de my utmo!t to fave the life of 
this valuable officer, I immediately. 
difmified the opium, and gave him 
large quantities of wine and bark, 
to the amount of two or three 
ounces of the latter, and from a bot- 
tle to three pints of the former in 
the day. In a few hours I was de- 
lighted with their effeéts, His 
{palms 
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{pafms and pains were lefs frequent 
and violent, and he flept for feveral 
hours, which he had not done for 
feveral days and nights before. 
With the faine indication in view, 
I applied a blitter between his fhoul- 
ders, and rubbed in two or three 
ounces of mercurial ointment upon 
the outfide of his throat. He con- 
tinued to mend gradually under the 
operation of thete medicines, fo that 
in ten days he was out of danger, 
although the {pafm continued in his 
wounded foot for feveral weeks af- 
terwards. In the fummer of the 
year 1782, I was called upon to vilit 
a fervant girl of Mr, Alexander 
Todd, merchant of Philadelphia, 
who had brought on a tetanus by 
ficeping in the evening on a damp 
brick pavement, after a day in 
which the mercury in Farenheit’s 
thermometer had ftood at near Go. 
The cafe was nearly as violent and 
alarming as the one [ have delcribed, 
I treated her in the fame manner, 
and with the fame fuccefs. ‘To the 
above named medicines, | added only 
the oil of amber, which fhe took in 
large doles, after’I fufpetted the 
tonic powers of the bark and wine 
began to loole their efle&s. The 
good effeéts of the oil were very ob- 
vious. She recovered gradually, 
and has continued ever fince in 
good health. In the fummer of the 
fame year I was called to Alexande 
Leflic, a joiner, who had run a nail 
in his foot, 1 found him the day 
afterwards in extreme pain, with 
imall convulfions, and now and 
then a twinge in his jaw. The 
wound in his foot was without 
{welling or inflammation, 1 di- 
lated the wound, .and filled it with 
lint moiftened with {pirit of turpen- 
tine, This, in a little while, pro- 
duced a good deal of pain and a great 
inflammation in his foot. While [ 
Was preparing to treat him in the 
manner [ had treated the two former 
cafes, the pains and {paftas in his 
body fuddenly Icft him, and in 
twenty-four hours after I law him, 
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he complained of nothing but of the 
pain and {welling in his foot, which 
continued for feveral weeks, and did 
not leave him till it ended in a fup- 
puration, From the hiltory of thefe 
three cafes, I beg leave to make the 
following remarks. 

2. That the predifpofition to the 
tetanus. depends: upon relaxation. 
This relaxation is generally pro- 
duced by heat; but exceffive labour, 
watchings, marches, or fatigue from 
any caule, all produce it likewile, 
and hence we find it more frequent 
from wounds received in battles, 
than from {imilar wounds received 
in any other way. Thefe wounds 
more certainly produce the tetanus, 
if they have been preceded for fome 
tune with warm = weather. Dr. 
Shoepft, the phyfician general of the 
Anfpach troops that ferved at the 
liege of York in the year 1781, in- 
formed me of a fingular faét upon 
this fubjeét. Upon converiing with 
the French furgeons after the capi- 
tulation, he was informed by them 
that the troops who arrived juit be- 
fore the fiege from the Weft-Indies 
with Count de Grafle, were the only 
troops belonging to their nation that 
{ulfered from the tetanus. Vhere 
was nota fingle inftance of that dif- 
order among the troops who had 
{pent a winter in Rhode Hland. 

a. As the tetanus feems to be oc- 
cafioned by relaxation, the medi- 
cines indicated to cure it are fuch 
only as are calculated to remove this 
relaxation, and to reflore a tone ia 
the iyftem, The baik and wine ap- 
pear to a€tin this way. The opera- 
tion of the blifters is of a more coimn- 
plicated nature. That they are ie. 
dative and antifpaiinodic mi fevers 
is univerfally acknowledged, but in 


‘the peculiar {tate of irritability which 


occurs in the tetanus, perhaps their 
effetts are more fimply f{timulating. 
But twill go one ftep further. «Jn 
order to cure this dilorder, it is nk- 
cellary not only to produce an orai- 
nary tone in the fyilem, but fome- 
thing likethe inlammatory diathelis. 


The 
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The abfence of this diathefis ts taken 
notice of by all authors, particularly 
by Dr. Cullen. 

Mercury appears to a& only by 
promoting this diathefis. Hence it 
never does any fervice, unlefs it be 
given tiine enough to produce a fali- 
vation, The irritation and inflam- 
mation produced in the mouth and 
throat, feldom fail to produce the in- 
flammatory diathefis, as blood drawn 
in a falivation has repeatedly fhewn. 

I apprehend that the oil of amber 
aéts as a {timulant chiefly in this dif- 
order. I have heard of a tetanus 
being cured in the ifland of Grenada 
by large dofes of muftard. Dr. 
Wright, latcly of the iiland of Ja- 
maica, relates in the 6th volume of 
the London Medical Effays, feveral 
remarkable cafes of the tetanus be- 
ing cured by the cold bath. Both 
thefe remedies certainly act as flimu- 
lants and tonics. By reafoning @ 

riort. 1 conceive that eleéricity 
would be found to be an equally 
powerful remedy in this diforder, 

As a general inflammatory dia- 
thelis difpofes to topical inflamma- 
tion, fo topical inflammation dil 
poles to gencra! intlammatory dia- 
thefis. Wounds upon this account 
are Iefs apt to inflame in fummer 
than in winter. In the tetanus I 
have uniformly oblerved an abfence 
of all inflammation in the wounds 
‘or injuries that produced it, A 
{plinter under the nail produces no 
convulfions, if pain, inflammation 
and fuppuration follow the accident. 
It is by exciting pain and inflamma- 
tion 1 apprehend that the {pirit of 
turpentine aéts in ail wounds and 
pundures of nervous and tendinous 
narts.. Ihave never known a fingie 
inflance of a tetanus from a wound, 
where this remedy had been ap- 
plicd in time. It was to excite an 
inflammation in the foot of Mr, 
Leflic, that I dilated the waund, and 
filled it with the fpirit of turpentine, 
I was not furprifed at its g00d efletts 
in this cafe, for Ll was prepared to 
expect them. 

A find a remarkable cafe related 


in Dr. W. Monroe’s Thefis, pub. 
lifhed in Edinbtirgh in the year 
1783, of a black girl who had a te. 
tanus from running a nail in hey 
foot, being perfeétly cured by deep 
and extenfive ‘incilions being made 
in the wounded part by Dr, Jolin 
Bell, of the ifland of Grenada, 

It is by producing inflammation 
in a particular part, and tone in the 
whole fyilem, I apprehend that the 
amputation of a wounded li:nb fome. 
times cures a tetanus; and it is bee 
caufe the degrees of both are too in. 
confiderable to oppofe the violence 
of the {pafins In the advanced {tages 
of the tetanus, that amputation often 
fails of fuccels. 

Yt have been informed by a phy. 
ficlan who refided fone time at St, 
Croix, that the negroes on that 
ifland always apply a plaifter made 
of equal parts of falt and tallow to 
their frefh wounds, in order to pre. 
vent a locked jaw. ‘The falt always 
produces fume degree of inflamma. 
tion. 

If the fa&s thet hiave been fated 
are true, and the inferezces that have 
been drawn from them are suft, how 
fhall we account for the attion of 
opium in curing this diforder? J 
do not deny its good cffcfis in many 
caies, but I believe it has fatled in 
four caics out of five in the hands 
of moft pratlitioncis, Jt is re 
markable that it fucceeds onty where 
it is given in very large dofes, In 
thefe cafes I would fuppofe that its 
{edative powers are loft in its ftimu- 
lating, It is upon a footing, there- 
fore, in one refpect, with the flimus 
lating medicines that have been 
mentioned ; but from its being com- 
bined with a fedative quality, it is 
probably inferior to moft of them, 
Tam the more inctined to adopt this 
opinion, from an aceeunt | once re. 
ceived from Dr. Robert, of the 
ifland of Dominique, who informed 
me, that aficr having cured a negro 
man of a tetanus with large doles of 
opium, he was afterwards feized 
with a diforder in inis ftomach, of 
which he diced in a few days. Upon 
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he found his ftomach 


ening him, 
rs 7 I do not 


inflamed. and mortified, 


forbid the ufe of opium altogether in - 


this diforder, I think {mall dofes 
of .it may be given to eafe pain, as 
in other. fpafmodic diforders ; but as 
its qualities are complicated, ana its 
efficacy doubtful, I think it ought 
to yield to more fimple and more 

owerful remedies. i 

To the cafes that have been men- 
tioned, I could add many others, in 
which I have reafon to believe that 
the excitement of a topical inflam- 
mition by artificial means, has effec- 
tually prevented a tetanus. 

To this account of the tetanus, I 
beg leave to fubjoin a few words 
upon a diforder commonly called 
the jaw-fall’in infants, or the trifinus 
nafcentium of Dr, Cullen, which is 
nothing but a {pecies of tetanus. 

~[ have met with three cafes of it 
in Philadelphia, all of which proved 
fatal. The {tage of the diforder in 
which I was confulted, and the age. 
and weaknels of the mfants, forbad 
me to attempt any thing for their 
relief. I have introduced the fub- 
je&t of this diforder in children, only 
for the fake of mentioning a fatt 
communicated to me by the Jate Dr, 
Cadwaladar Evans, of Philadelphia. 
This gentleman praétiled ‘phyfic for 
feveral years in Jamaica, where he 
had frequent opportunities of feeing 
the: tetanus in the black children. 
He found it’ in ‘every cafe to be in- 
cufable.' He fuppoled it to be oc- 
calioned by the retention of the me- 
conium in’the bowels. ‘This led 
him invariably to purge every ‘child 
that was born upon the éftates com- 
mitted to his care, After he adopted 
this praftice, he never met with a’ 
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fingle inftance of the tetanus among 
children. 

Perhaps it may tend to enlarge 
our ideas of the tetanus, and to pro- 
mote a {pirit of enquiry and experi- 
ment, to add, that this diforder is not 
confined to the human fpecies. L 
have known feveral initances of it 
in horfes from nails running in their 
feet. and other accidents. It is at- 
tended with a rigidity of the mufcles 
of the neck, a {tiffnefs in the limbs, 
and fuch a contra€tion of the jaw, 
as to prevent their eating. It is ge- 
nerally fatal. In two cafes I had 
the pleafure of feeing the dileate 
perfedtly cured, by applying a po- 
tential cauftic to the neck under the 
mane, by large doles of oil of amber, 
and by plunging one of them into 
the river, and throwing buckets of 
cold water upon the oth=, 

How far the realonings contained 
in this paper may apoly to the hy-~ 
drophobia, I cannot determine, 
having had no opportunity of {ceing 
the difeafe fince 1 adopied thele 
principles ; but from the fpafinodic 
nature of the dilorder, from the fea- 
fon of the yearin which it generally 
occurs, and above all, from the cale 
related by Dr. Fothergill, of a young 
woman having efcaped the effeéts of 
the bite of a mad cat by means of 
the wound being kept open, (which 
from its feverity was probably con- 
netted with {ome degrees of inflam- 
mation) is it not probable that the 
{ame remedies, which have been uled 
with fuccefs inthe tetanus, mav be 
ufed with advantage in the hydro- 
phobia ?—In a difeale fo deplorable, 
and hitherto fo mmiaccefsftuily treat- 
ed, even a conjecture may lead ta 
ufeful experiments and enquiries. 
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portation ‘of that dreadful’ fcouree, 
the plague. from the ports of the 
Levant. Our benevolent countiv. 
man, the late Mr. Howard, was in- 
duced to vilit many of ihe neancival 
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lazarettos, an account of which he 
gave to the world in1789. Yo him 
we are indebted for the fine view 
annexed. In the admirable work 
above-mentioned, Mr. Howard gives 
a-particular account of the regula- 
tions practifed in thofe places, and 


recommends fome ufeful rules to 
prevent the bringing of this diforder 
into England; rules, which poflibl 

the late fatal affair at Philadelphia 
may caufe to be more attended tOs, 
than they have hitherto been, 


ESSAY IX.—On rus PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


HE fame of thefe mighty dif- 
coveries being {pread abroad 

. 5 . e ‘ 
throughout Europe, Sebaftian Ca- 
bot, a Venetian, but refiding in 
England, raade- application to King 
Henry VII, to be employed in 
‘finding out a pallage to the Maft- 
Indies through the north-weft. [he 
king admitted of his propofal, and, 
Amnoe is97, ordered him two 
fhins provided with all neceffaries 
for iuch an undertaking, with which 
he jailed trom Sriftol in the begin- 
ning of fammer ‘for here docs not 
appear a particular journal) and 
directing hus courfe north-wel came 
into 5%, Herrera tays 68, degrees of 
north-latitude. where he difcovered 
g he northward, 


2 
= 


land running {til te 

which made hin de!pair of finding 
a pallage that way, as he had pro- 
jetted, and therefore caine about 
to the fouthward, hoping lo meet it 
inalowcr latitude: Thus hefoon fell 
in upon the now much frequented 
ifland of Newfoundland, reaching 
from 54 to 46 degrees, where he 
found a wild people cladin fkins 
of beaits, and aimed with bows and 
arrews; allo bears and ftags, and 
great plenty of fifh, but the earth 
yiclding little fruit. Here he took 
three of the favazes, whom at his 
return he carried. into England, 
where they lived long after. Hence 
he continued his courte along the 
American coait as far as 98 ceerces 
of latitude, where his provilions 
beginning to fall fhort, he returned 
to England. This :mperfeét ac- 
count is all we have of this voyage, 
which was not profecuted by the 
Englith for many years after; and 
Cabot finding little encouragement 


went away into Spain, where h®, 
was entertained. 

Anno 1498. On the goth of May, 
Admiral Columbus having been 
again-well. received and honoured 
by the king and queen of Caftile and 
Aragon, and provided as he defired, 
failed from St. Luecar with fix fhips 
upon new difcoveries, and coming. 
to the ifland Goimero, one of the 
Canaries, on the 19th, fent thence 
three of his fhips with provifions 


to fail dizetly for Hifpaniola. He, 


with the other three made the 
iands of Cabo Verde, refolving to: 
il fouthward as far as the equinoc- 
1; and therefore {teering fouth- 
welt, on the 19th of July he felt 
fuch violent heat, that they alk 
thought they fhould there have 
ended their days: and this con- 
tinued till the 19th, when the wind 
frefhing, they ftood away to the 
weftward, and the firft of Augut 
came to an anchor in the ifland 
which he called La Trinidad, near 
the continent of South America, in 
about 11 degrecs of north latitude. 
Dilcovering land from this place,. 
which he tuppofed to be another 
ifand, but it was the continent, 
he failed over and came upon the 
point of Paria, and run many 
leagues along the coalt of the con- 
tinent, without knowing it was fo, 
trading with the Indians for gold 
and abundance cf pearls. How- 
ever thinking his prefence neceflary. 
at Hifpaniola, he could not con- 
tinue his difcoverv., but returned the 
fame way he came to the ifland Tri- 
nidad, and found that ifland which 
he called Margarita, where was afier- 
wards the great pearl-fifhery, and - 
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the 
#f Cubagua, befides many others of 
Jefs note, and arrived at Santo 
Domingo, a town newly built on 
the fouth coaft of the ifland Flit- 
paniola, on the ged of Augult. — 

Anno 1499. The news having 
been brought to Spain of the dif- 
wovery Columbus had made on the 
continent, though it was not yet 
certainty known whether it was 
z continent or an ifland, Alonfo 
de Ojeda and fome other private 
men, fitted out four thips to make 
aifcoveries, and iatled from port 
St. Marv on the zothof May. John 
de la Cola, a Bifcainer, went with 
him as pilot, and Americus Vef- 
pucius as merchant, They took 
their courfe to the fouth-welt, and 
in 27 days had fight of iand, which 
they fuppofed ts be the continent. 
Being within a league of the fhore, 
they fent fome men in the boat, 
who faw abundance of naked peo- 
ple, who prefently fled to the 
mountains; and therefore they fol- 
lowed the coa(lt to find fome har- 
bour, which they found two days 
after, with multitudes of natives 
thronging to fee the fhips. They 
were of a middie flature, well 
fhaped, broad faced, and of a ruddy 
complexion: they covered their 
mekednefs with leaves, or cotton 
clouts. Their wealth confifted in 
fine feathers, fifh-bones, and green 
and white ftones, but they had 
neither gold nor pearls. Ojeda 
ran along this coaft till he came 
to a town {eated like Venice in the 
water, but containing only 26 great 
houles; for which reafon he called 
it Venezuela, or Little Venice, in 
zbout 11 degrees of north latitude. 
Sull he kept along the coatt of 
Paria, before difcovered by Colum- 
bus, for the fpace of 200 leagues, 
and then proceeded 200 further to 
ihe point called Cabo de la Vela, 
Then turning back he came to the 
ifland Margarita, where he careened, 
and on the fifth of November ar- 
rived at the ifland of Hifpaniola, 
where we may put an end to his 
Gifcovery. 
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This fame year Peter Alonfo 


Nino and Chriftopher Guevara, 
failed from Seville with one this to 
difcover, but did nothing: more 
than had been done before. trading 
along the coalt where Columbus 
and Ojeda fiad been. 

Anno 1500. Vincent Yanez Pin- 
zon, who was with Columbus the 
fif{t voyage, fitted out four fhips at 
his own charge, and failing to the 
fouthward was the firft Spaniard 
that ever pafled the equinoétial line. 
Then failing te the weftward, on 
the 20th of January he difcovered 
land at a diitance, which was the 
pomt of land now cailed Cape Sr. 
Auguttin, en the coalt of Brazil, 
where ke teok poffefien for. the 
king ef Spain: but not being able 
to bring the natives to trade with 
him, he pafied on to a river, where 
landing, eight of his men were 
killed by the Indians; which made 
him remove again down to the 
mouth of the river Maranon, which 
is 30 leagues over, and runs with 
fuch force that the water is frefh 
40 leagues out at fea. Finding no 
benefit could be made along this 
coaft, he held on his courle to 
Paria, whence he failed over to the 
iflands in the way to Hifpaniola; 
and being at an anchor among 
them, a furious ftorm funk twe 
of their fhips, the other two efcap- 
ing repaired to Hifpaniola, and 
having refitted, returned to Spain. 
In this voyage they difcovered 600 
leagues along the coail lying fouthe 
ealt from Paria. . 

In Becember this fame year, 
james de Lepe fared frsm Palos 
de Moguer to difcover, and went 
fomeway to the fouthward of Cape 
St. Auguftin, but did litle con- 
fiderable. 

Galpar de Cortereal, a Portu- 
guele, in the year 1500, failed alfo to 
the northern part of America wita 
two caravels, where he ran along a 
great part of the coait which had 
been before difcovered by Cabot, 
and gave his name to iome {mall 
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{lands near the north of Newfound- 
land, He made a fecond voyage 
into thele parts, but was fhip- 
wrecked. 

Next year 1501, Roderick de 
Battidas fitted out two fhips at 
Cadiz, and taking Joh™ de la Cofa, 
who- was belt acquainted with the 
weftern ieas, for his pilot, put to 
fea in the beginning of February, 
folowing the fame .courfe-Celum- 
bus had taken when he difcovered 
the continent; and coafting all 
along where he and the others had 
been, he traded with the Indians. 
Not fo fatisfied, he run to the wett- 
ward, and difcovered Santa Marta, 
Carthagena, and as far as Nombre 
de Dias, being above an hundred 
leagues more than was known be- 
fore. His fhips being now leaky 
and worm-eaten, fo that they could 
not long keep the fea, and having 
traded for a confiderable quantity 
of gold and. pearls, he with dil- 
ficuliy made over to Xaragua in 
Hifpanio'a, where his fhips funk 
after faving the treafure; and he, 
after being imprifoned in this ifland 
got over into Spain with his wealth. 
Fic carried fome Indians from the 
continent to Hifpantola, who went 
ftark naked, on!y carrying their 

rivatics in a gold caje made like a 
cn. : 

Anno 1592. Columbus, being 
through the malicious infinuations 
of his enemies removed fram the 
goverment of Ilifpaniola, bus {till 
fed by the king with fair words, 
obtained of him tour fhips to ga 
upon fome new ducovery, «aud 
failed with them from Cadiz on the 
gth of May. Qn the egth of June 
he came before Santo Domingo in 
the ifland Hitpaniola, where the 
governor refutfed to admit him injo 
the port. On the 14th of July he 
failed away to the weftward, and 
after driving fone days with the 


gurrents in calms, ftruggled for 69 « 


days with violent ftorms; after 
which he difgovered the little ifland 
Guanaja, northward of Cape Hon- 
duragy in 19 degrees of latitude, 


Ox the Progre/s of Navigation. 


He fent his brother “afhore; whay, 
met with a canoe as long, as a 
Spanifh galiey, and eight feet wide, 
covered with mats,’ and in.it many 
men, women, and children. with 
abundance of commodities to barter, 
which were large. ¢otton cloths of .. 
feveral colours, fhort cotton fhirts 
without fleeves curioufly wrought, 
clouts of the fame to cover their 
privaties, wooden {words edged with 
flint, copper hatchets to gut wood, 
horfe-bells of the fame metal, -and 
broad fiat plates of .it, crucibles to 
melt the copper, cocoa-nuts, bread 
made of Indian wheat, and drink» 
of the fame.. Being carried aboard 
the -Admiral he cxchanged fome 
commodities with them, .and then 
difmiffed them, only. keeping an 
old man, of whom when he en- 
guired for gold, he pointed eaftward, 
which made Columbus alter. his , 
defign of failing ftill weftward, 
Therefore taking the way he was 
dire¢ted, the firft land-he came to 
was Cape Cafinas. on the continent 
of the province of Honduras, where 
his byother landed and -took pof- 
feffion, the natives coming down 
in peaceable manner, wearing fhort 
jackets of cotton, and clouts of the 
fame before their privy-parts, and 
bringing him plenty of provifions, 
Sailing hence many days to the 
eaftward againft the wind, ‘he came. 
to a great point of land, from which 
perceiving the fhore run .to the 
fouthward, he called it Cabo de 
Gracias a Dios, or Cape Thanks be 
to God, becaufe then the eafterly 
winds would carry him down the 
coat. He run along trading with 
the natives, and touched at Porto 
Belo, Nombre de Divs, Belen and 
Veragua,. where he heard there 
were. gold: mines, and, {ent his 
brother: up the country, .who- re- 
turned to him with a confiderable 
age of. that metal, exchanged 
r inconfiderable .trifles... Upon 
this encouragement Columbus ree 
folved to leave.his brother therg 
with 80 men, and accordingly built 
houfes for them; yet, after all,.thg 
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Indians hecoming their enemics 
and the Spaniards mutinous, he 
was forced to take them abaard 
again, and then failed away for 
Hifpaniola. The fhips heing quite 
fhaken with the many ftarms, and 
eaten through with the worms, 
could not reach that ifland, and 
therefore he was forced to run them 
aground on the coaft of Jamaica, 
clofe board and board by one 
another, fhoring them up with 
piles drove inta the fand, and 
making hyts an the decks far the 
men to live in, becaule they were 
full of water up to the deck. Hence 
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with incredible difficulty and danger 
he fent meffengers in a’canoe over 
to Hifpaniola for fome veffels to 
carry him and his men away, and 
after fuffering much was at laft 
tran{parted to that ifland, and 
thence into Spain, where he died 
We have here an end of his dif 
coveries. All the continent of Ame- 
rica was made known from Cape 
Honduras in 18 degrees of north 
latitude, to Porto Seguro on the 
coaft of Brazil in 17 degrees of 
fouth latitude, being above 1500 
leagues, taking only the greater 
windings of the coatt. 


On THE CHINESE. 


BY SIR We JONES. 
From the Afiatic Refearches. 
Being the feventh Auntuerfary Difcourfe delivered to the Society Feb. 25, 17904 
( Concluded from Page 268. ) 


offer as the relult of long and 
anxious enquiries, I fhould regularly 
proceed to.examine the language and 
letters, religion and philolophy, of 
the prefent Chinefe, and fubjotn fome 
remarkson their ancient monuments, 
on their {cience, and on their arts, 
both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language, not having been 
preferved by the pfual fymbols of 
articulate founds, muft have been 
for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their letters, if we may fo call them, 
are merely the fymbols of ideas; 
their popular rcligion was imported 
from India in an age comparatively 
modern; and their philofophy feems 
yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to 
deferve the appellation: they have 
no ancient monuments, from which 
their origin can be traced even by 
plaufible conjecture; their {ciences 
are wholly exotic, and their mecha- 
nical arts have nothing in them cha- 
ratteriftic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any fet of men, in a 
country fo highly favoured by na- 
gure, might not have difcovered and 


IX fupport of an opinion, which I: 


improved, They have, indeed, both 
national mufic and national poetry, 
and both of them beautifully pa- 
thetic ; but of painting, {cuipture, 
or architecture, as arts of imagina- 
tion, they feem (like other Atiatics) 
to have no idea. Inftead, therefore, 
of enlarging feparately on each of 
thofe heads, I {hall briefly enquire, 
how far the literature and religious 
practices of China confirm or oppote 
the propofition which I have ad- 
vanced, 

The declared and fixed opinion 
of M. de Guignes, on the fubje& 
before us, is nearly connected with 
that of the Brahmans: he maintains, 
that the Chinele were cmigrants 
from Egypt; and the Egyptians, or 
Ethiopians (for they were clearly the 
fame people), had indubitably a 
common origin with the old uatives 
of India, as the affinity of their lan- 
guages, and of their inftruétions, 
both religious and political, fully 
evinces ; but that China was peopled 
a few centuries before our era by a 
colony from the banks of the Nile, 
though neither Perfians nor Arabs, 
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Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of 
fuch an emigration, is a paradox, 
which the bare authority even of {o 
learned a man cannct fupport ; and 
fince reafon grounded on faéts can 
wlone decide {uch a quettion, we 
have a right to demand clearer evi- 
dence and ftronger arguments than 
ey that he has adduced. ‘The hie- 
rogtyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a 
firong refemblance to the mytholo- 
gical {cu’ptures and paintings of I- 
dia, but feem wholly eifimilar to 
the fymbolical {vftem of the Chi- 
nefe, which might eafily have been 
invented (as they aflc *) by an indi. 
vidual, and might very naturally 
have been contrived by the firlt 
Chinas, or out-caf Tlindus,- who 
either never knew, or had forgotten, 
the alphabetical charatterg of their 
wifer anceftors, As to the table 
and buft of Ifis, they feem to be 
given up as modern forgeries; but, 
ai they were indifputably genuine, 
they would be nothing to the pur- 
pole; for the lettcrs on the buft ap- 
pear to have been deligned as aipha- 
hetical : and the fabricator of them 
(if they really were fabricated in 
Europe) was uncommonly happy, 
fince two or three of them are ex- 
adily the fame with thofe on a metal 
pillar yet ftanding in the north of 
india. In Egypt, if we can rely on 
the tefimony of the Greeks, who 
fudied no language but their own, 
there were two fets of alphabetical 
charafters; the one popular, Ike 
¢le various letters ufed in our In- 
elian provinces; and the other fa- 
cerdotal, like the Devanagari, elpe- 
cially that form of it which we iee 
in the Véda: belides which, they 
i vered dowl 
the one imple, Lhe the figures of 
Buddha and the three Ramas: and 
the other allegorical, like the images 
of Ganela. or Div.ne Wifdom, and 
Jiani, or Nature, with all their em- 
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Guignes, that the complicated fyms 
bols of China were at firft no more 
than Phenician monograms, let yg 
hope, that he has abandoned {fo wild 
a conceit, which he ftarted probably 


with no other view than to difplay’ 


his ingenuity and learning, 

We have ocular proof, that the 
few radical charaéters of the Chis 
nefe were originally (like our aftro. 
nomical and chymical fymbols) the 
pidtures or outlines of vifible objehs, 
or figurative figns for fimple ideas, 
which they have multiplied by the 
mott ingenious combinations and the 
livelicit metaphors; but as the fyf 
tem is peculiar, I-believe, to them. 
felves and the Japanefe, it would be 
idle and oftentatious to enlarge on it 
at prefent; and, for the reafons al- 
ready intimated, it neither corrobo- 
rates nor weakens the opinion which 
l endeavour to fupport. ‘The fame 
may as truly be faid of their fpoken 
language; for, independently of its 
conilant fluttuation during a feries 
of ages, it has the peculmri‘y of ex- 
cluding four or five founds which 
other nations articulate, and is clip- 
ped into monolyilables, even when 
the ideas exprefled by them, and the 
written fymbols for thofe ideas, aré 
very complex, This has arifen, J 
fuppole, from the fingular habits of 
the people; for though their com- 
mon tongue be fo matically accented 
as io form a kind of recitative, yet 
it wants thofe grammatical accents, 
without which all human tongues 
would appear monofyllabick : thus 
Amita, with af accent on the firft 
fyllable, means, in the Sanferit lan- 
guage, imincalurable ; and the nae 
tives of Bengal pronounce it Omito; 
but when the religion of Buddha, 
the fou of Maya, was carried hence 
into China, the people of that coun- 
try, unable to pronounce the name 
of their new God, called him Foe, 
the fon of Moye, and divided his 
epithet Amita into three fyllables 
(-mi-to, annexing to them certain 
ideas of thetr own, and exprefling 
thom in writing by three diftin& 
W'e inay judge from this 
initance, 
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inftance, whether a comparifon of 
their {poken tongue with the dialeéts 
of other nations can lead to any cer- 
tain conclufion as to their origin ; 
yet the inftance which £ have given 
fupplics me with an argument from 
analogy, which I produce as con- 
jectural only, but whieh appears 
more plaufible the oftener [ confhider 
it. ‘Lhe Buddha of the Hindus is 
unqueftionably the Foe of China ; 
but the great progenitor of the Chi- 
nefe is alfo named by them Fo hi, 
where the fecond monofyllable fig- 
nifics, it feems, a viétim: now the 
ancettor of that military tribe whom 
the Hindus call the Chandravanta, 
or children of themoon, was. accord- 
ing to their Puranas or legends, 
Buddha, or the genius of the planet 
Mercury, from whom, in the fifih 
degree, defcended a prince named 
Druhya; whom his father Yavati 
fent in exile to the eaft of Hinduftan, 
with this imprecation, “ May thy 
progeny be ignorant of the Veda!” 
The name of the banifhed prince 
could not be pronounged by the mo- 
dern Chinefe; and though | dare 
not conjecture, that the lafl fyllable 
of it has been changed into Yao, 1 
may neverthelefg obierve, that Yao 
was the fifth in deicent from Fo-hi, 
er at leaft the fifth mortal in the firit 
imperial dynafty; that all Chinele 
hitory before him ts contidered, by 
the Chinefe themielves, us poctical 
or fabulous; that his father Ti-co, 
hike the India king Yayati, was the 
firlt prince who married feverai wo- 
men; and that Fo-hi.the head of their 
race, appeared, fay the Chinefe, in a 
province of the welt, and held his 
eourt in the territory of Chin, where 
the rovers mentioned by the Indian 
legillater are luppofed to-have fet- 
ted, Another circum{lance in the 
parallel is very remarkab!e : accord- 
mg to Father De Premare, in his 
tratt on Chinefe mythology, the mo- 
ther of Fo-hi was the daughter of 
Heaven, furnamed Flower-loving ; 
and as the nymph was walking alone 
on the bank of a river witha fimilar 
mame, fhe found herelf on a fudden 
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encircled by a rainbow 3 foon,after 
which fhe became pregnant, and at 
the end of twelve years was deli- 
vered of a fon radiant as herfelf, 
who, among other titles, had that of 
Sui, or Star cf the Year. Now, in 
the mythological fyfem of the 
Ilindus, the nymph Rohini, who 
prefides over the fourth lunar man- 
fion, was the favourite miftrefs of 
Soma, or the Moon, among whofe 
numerous epithets, we find Cumu- 
danayaca, or delighting in a {pecies 
of water-flower, that ‘blofloms at 
night; and their offspring was 
Budha, regent of a planet, and 
called alfo, from the names of his 
parents, Rauhineya or Saumya. It 
1s trae, that the learned miflionary 
explains the word Sui by Jupiter; 
but an exatt refemblance between 
two fuch fables cauld not have beers 
expeCled; and it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that they feem to have 
a family likenefs. ‘Phe sod Budha, 
fay the Indrans, married 1a, whofe 
father was preferved in a miracu- 
lous ark from an univerfat deluge : 
now. although I cannot inftft with 
confidence, that the rainbow in the 
Chinele fable alludes to the Mofai¢ 
narrative of the Flood, nor build 
any folid argument on the divine 
perfonage of Niu-va, of whofe cha- 
raster, and even of whole fex, the 
hiforians of China {peak very 
doubthully; 1 may. nevertheleis, 
aflure you, after full enquiry and 


conhderation, that the Chinefe, kee io 


the Ilindus, belteve this earth to 
have been wholly covered with wa-* 
ter, which, in works of undifputed 
authienticitv. they dcicribe as flow- 
ing abundantly, then fabfiding, and 
feparating the higher from the lower 
age of mankind; 
of time, from which their poeticadts- 


hillory begins, juil preceded the apab wa’, 


pearance of Fo-hi on the mountains 
of Chin, but that the great inunda- 
tion, in the reign of Yao, was either 
confined to the low-lands of his 
k the whole account of 
it be not a fable, or if it contain 
any ailufion to the Flood of Noah, 

has 
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has been ignorantly mifplaced by 
the Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of anew religion 
into China, in the firft century of 
our-era, muft lead us to fuppofe, 
that the former fyilem, whatever it 
was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpole of reflraining the great 
body of the people from thofe of- 
fences againft conicience and virtue 
which the civil power could: net 
reach; and it is hardly poilible that, 
without fuch reftri€tions, any go- 
vernment could long have fubfifted 
with felicity ; for no governmentcan 
long fubfift without equal juftice, and 
jultice cannot be adminiitered with- 
out the fanétions of religion. OF the 
religious opinions entertained by 
Confucius and his followers we may 
glean a general notion from the 
fragments of their works tranflated 
by Couplet: they profeffled a firm 
belief in the Supreme God, and 
gave a demonttration of his being, 
and of his providence, from the ex- 
quifite beauty and perfection of the 


celeftial bodies, and the wonderful 
order of nature in the whole fabric 


of the vifible world. From this be- 
lief they deduced a fyftem of ethics, 
which the philofopher fums up in a 
few words at the clofe of the Lunyu: 
«* He,”’ fays Confucius, * who fhall 
* be fully perfuaded, that the Lord 
«of heaven governs the univerie, 
¢‘ who fhall in all things chufe mo- 
+* deration, who fhall perfeétly know 
+‘ his own f{pecies, and fo a& among 
‘them, that his life and manners 
‘* may conform to his knowledge of 
«God and man, may be truly faid 
“to difcharge all the duties of a 
«* fage, and to be far exalted above 
*6 the common herd of the human 
‘race.’ But fuch a religion and 
fuch morality could never have 
been general ; and we find, that the 
people of China had an ancient 
iyitem of ceremonies and fuperfti- 
tions. which the government and 
the philofophers appear to have en- 
couraged, and which has an appa- 
rent affinity with fome parts of the 


oldeft Indian worfhip: they believe 
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in the agency of genii, or tutelary 
{pirits, preciding over the {tars and 
the clouds, over lakes and rivers, 
mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, évef all 
the elements (of which, like the 
Hindus, they reckon five), and par. 
ticularly over fire, the moft brilliant 
of them: to thofé deities they offered 
viGtims on high places; and the fol. 
lowing patfage from the Shi-cin, or 
Book of Odes, is very much in the 
ftyle of the Brahmans: “ Even they 
“who perform a facrifice with due 
“ reverence, cannot perfe@ly affure 
* themfelves that the divine fpirits 
“accept their oblations; and far 
* tefs can they, who adore the gods 
** with languor and ofcitancy, clearly 
‘* perceive their facred illapfes,” 

Thefe are imperfeét traces indeed, 
but they are traces of an affinity be. 
tween the religion of Menu and 
that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M, 
Le Gentil obferved, he fays, a ftrong 
refemblance between the funeral 
rites of the Chinefe and the Sraddha 
of the Hindus; and M. Bailly, after 
a learned inveftigation, concludes, 
that ** even the puerile and abfurd 
*“‘ ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts 
*‘ contain a remnant of ancient In. 
“ dian hiftory, with a faint {ketch 
* of the firft Hindu ages,” 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were 
Hindus, it may naturally be ima- 
gined, that they carried into China 
many ceremonies praéttfed in their 
own country; but the Bauddhas 
pofitively forbad the immotlation of 
cattle; yet we know, that various 
animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently tacrificed by the Chinele; 
befides which we difcover many 
fingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Fiindius: as in the 
remarkable period of four hundred 
and thirty-two thoufand, and the 


-cycle of fixty, vears; in the predi- 


leétion for the myflical number 
nine; in many fimilar fafts and great 
feflivals, elpeciaily at the foMtices 
and equinoxes; in the juft men- 
uoned obfequics, confilting of = 
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and fruits, offered to the manes of 
their anceflors; in the dread of 
dying childlets, left fuch offering 
fhould be intermitted; and, perhaps, 
in their common abhorrence of red 
objects, which the Indians carried 
fo far, that Menu himfeif, where he 
allows a Brahman to trade, if he 
cannot otherwife fupport life, abfo- 
lutcly forbids * his trafficing in any 
* fort of red cloths, whether linen 
“er woollen, or made of woven 
bark.” 

All the circumftances which have 
been mentioned under the two 
heads of literature and religion feem 
collectively to prove {as far as fuch 
aqueftion admits proof) that the 
Chinefe and Hindus were originally 
the fame people; but having been 
feparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few ftrong features 
ef their ancient confanguinity, efpe- 
cially as the Hindus have preferved 
their old language and ritual, while 
the Chinefe very foon loft both; 
and the Hindus have conftantly in- 
termarried among themlelves, while 
the Chinefe, by a mixture of Tarta- 
rian blood from the time of their 
firft eftablifament, have at length 
formed a race diftin& in appearance 
both from Indians and Tartars, 

A fimilar diverfity has arifen, I 
believe, from fimilar caufes, between 
the people of China and Japan ; in 
the fecond of which nations we 
have now, or foon fhall have, as 
corre€t and as ample inftruétion as 
can poffibly be obtained without a 
perfeét acquaintance with the Chi- 
nefe charaéters, 

Kempfer has taken from M. Tit- 
fingh the honour of being the frit, 
and he from Kempfer that of being 
the only European, who, by a long 
refidence in Japan, and a familiar 
intercourfe with the principal na- 
tives of it, has been able to colle& 
authentic materials for the natural 
and civil hiftory of a country {e- 
cluded, as the Romans ufed to fay 
of our own ifland, from the reft of 
the world. YThe works of thofe 
ilufrious travellers will confirm 
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and embellith each other ; and when 
M. Vitfingh fhall have acquired a 
knowledge of Chinefe, to which a 
part of his leifure in Java will be 
devoted, his precious colleétion of 
books in that language, on the laws 
and revolutions, the natural pro- 
duétions, the arts, manufa@tures, and 
iciences, of Japan, will be in his 
hands an inexhauttible mine of new 
and important information, Both 
he and his predeceffor ailert with 
confidence, and I doubt not with 
truth, that the Japanefe would re- 
fent, as an infule on their dignity, 
the bare fuggeftion of their defcent 
from the Chinefe, whom they fur- 
pafs in feveral of the mechanical 
arts, and, what is of greater conle- 
quence, in military {pirit; but they 
do not, I underftand, mean to deny, 
that they are a branch of the fame 
ancient ftem with the people of 
China; and, were that faét ever fo 
warmly contefted by them, it mht 
be proved by an invincible argu- 
ment, if the preceding part of this 
difcourfe, on the origin of the Chi- 
nefe, be thought to contain juft rea- 
foning. 

In the firft place, it feems incon- 
ceivable, that the Japanefe, who 
never appear to have been con- 
querors or conquered, fhould have 
adopted the whole fyftem of Chinele 
literature with all its inconveniences 
and intricacies, if an immemorial 
conneétion had not fubfifted between 
the two nations ; or, in other words, 
if the bold and ingenious race who 
peopled Japan in the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Chrift, 
and about fix hundred years after- 
wards eftablifhed their monarchy, 
had not carried with them the let- 
ters and learning which they and 
the Chinefe had poffefled in coms 
mon; but my ‘principal argument 
is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idos 
latry has prevailed in Japan from 
the earlieft ages; and among the 
idols worfhipped, according to 
Kempfer, in that country before the 
innovations of Sacya or Buddha, 
whom the Japanele allo call Amida, 
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we find many of thofe which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal; 
particularly the goddefs with many 
arms, reprefenting the powers of 
nature, in Egypt named Ifis, and 
here I{ani or Isi, whofe image, as 
it is exhibited by the German tra- 
veller, all the Brahmans to whom 
I fhewed it immediately recognized 
with a mixture of pleafure and en- 
thufiafm, Itis very true, that the 
Chinefe differ widely from the na- 
tives of Japan in their vernacular 
dialcéts, in external manners, and 
perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental faculties ; but as wide a dif- 
ference is obfervable among all the 
nations of the Gothic family; and 
we might account even for a greater 
diffimilarity, by confidering the 
number of ages during which the 
feveral {warms have been feparated 
from the great Indian hive, to 
which they primarily belonged, 

The modern Japanefe gave Kemp- 
fer the idea of polifhed Tartars; 
and it is reafonable to believe, that 
the people of Japan, who were ori- 
ginally Hindus of the martial clafs, 
and advanced farther eaftward than 
the Chinas, have, like them, infen- 
fibly changed their features and 
characters by intermarriages with 
various ‘lartarian tribes, whom they 
found loofely fcattered over their 
ifles, or who afterwards fixed their 
abode in them, 
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Differtation on the Chinefe. 


Having now fhewn, in five dif. 
courfes, that the Arabs and Tartars 
were originally diftin& races, while 
the Hindus, Chinefe, and Japanefe, 
proceeded from another ancient 
ftem, and that all the three flems 
may be traced to Iran, as to a com 
mon center, from which it is highly 
probable, that they diverged in va. 
rious direétions about four thoufand 
years ago, I may teem to have ac. 
complifhed my defign of invefti. 
gating the origin of the Affatic nae 
tions; but the queltions which [| 
undertook to difcufs are not vet ripe 
for a ftri€& analytical argument; and 
it will firft be neceifary to examine 
with fcrupulous attention all the 
detached or infulated races of men, 
who either inhabit the borders of 
India, Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and 
China, or are interiperfed in the 
mountainous and uncultivated parts 
of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I fhall, at 
our next annual meeting, allot an 
entire difcourfe ; and if, after all 
our enquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will 
be a fubfequent confideration, whe- 
ther thofe three {tocks had one come 
mon root, and, if they had, by what 
means that root was preferved amid 
the violent fhocks which our whole 
globe appears evidently to have 
fullained, 
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HEN a number of Mone 
\ gearts have joined in an 
affociation for hunting, pillaging 
their enemies, or trade, they divide 
the booty or property acquired, 
into as many fhares as there are 
perfons to partake of it; then, to 
avoid ai! difpute, each putting fome- 
thing or other into the fkirt of a 
pagne, mingle them together, and 


the firft child, women, or ftranger, 
who happens to pafs, takes thefe 
effefts, which he knows nothing 
about, and lies one upon each 
fhare. Every one recognizes his 
own, and happy is he who has the 
largeft lot, This fimple and” na- 
tural mode of divifion faves them 
an infinite number of difputes, 
The market-women in Brittany, 

follow 
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follow the fame cuftom, and never 
have any contention about their 
fhares. 

When the tents are feparated by 
families, for the greater convenience 
of palture, the men and boys, great 
and fmall, aflemble at the fetting of 
the fun, on the hill the neareft at 
hand to their refpettive herds, and 
there exercife themfelves in their 
different {ports of dexterity or 
ftrength, or join in a dance, Ge- 
nerally there are two or three negro 
muficians with them, who, with 
their favage mufic, excite their 
hearts to joy. They remain in 
thee affemblies till near midnight, 
when they retire to their tents to 
feek repofe. 

On Friday, their great feftival, 
feveral hordes aflemble, and pafs 
the whole day in diverfions of 
various kinds; they ride races, 
exercife themfelves in the ufe of 
arms, and emulate one another in 
thefe public {ports, 

It is in thefe aifemblies that the 
moft promifing youths diflinguifh 
themfelves. ‘They attraét the at- 
tention of all the fpectators, and in 
ftate concerns the moft experienced 
are chofen to watch over the com- 
mon weal. it is allo from among 
thefe young men that is feleéted the 
advanced guard that marches before 
the caravan in the rainy feafon. 

All the riches.of the Mongearts 
eonfift in their herds, and ac- 
cordingly they take the greateft 
care to preferve them. If a beaft 
be fick, every thing is done to cure 
it; no care is {pared; it is even 
@reated with more attention than a 
man; but when it evidently ap- 
pears that there is no hope of faving 
its life, they kill and eat it. If it 
be a camel, the neighbours are call- 
ed in to partake of the repaft, if a 
goat, the inhabitants of the tent 
fuffice for its confumption. 

An animal that dies without fhed- 
ding blood is unclean, Its throat 


mutt be cut; the perfon who kills 
® turning to the cail, and pro- 
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nouncing beforehand the firft words 
of the general prayer. 

An animal killed by a wild 
boar is unclean; nor is it eaten 
although iis blood has been fhed, 
becaufe the wild boar is itfelf an 
unclean beaft, That {pecies is fo 
numerous in the defert that they 
do more mifchief than al] the other 
wild beafts together. The Arabs 
kill as many as they can; but never 
tafte their flefh. 

Whatever loffes an Arab may 
mect with, he is never heard to 
complain; he rifes fuperior to 
poverty, fupports hunger, thirit, 
and fatigue, with patience, and his 
courage is proof againit every event. 
God will have it {o, fays he; he 
employs, however, every means in 
his power to avert misfortune; and 
often expofes himfelf to the greateft 
dangers to procure matters of no 
real utility. 

When a father of a family dies, 
all the effeéts in his tent are feized 
upon by the eldeft fon prefent at 
his deceafe, Gold, filver, trinkets, 
every thing difappears, and the 
abfent children have only an equal 
fhare in the divifion of the cattle 
and the flaves. The girls are ene 
tirely excluded from all participa- 
tion, and take up their refidence 
with their eldeft brother. 

If the deceafed leave children in 
helplefs infancy, the mother takes 
them with her to her fifter’s, if fhe 
have a filter married ; if not, to her 
own maternal roof. The dead 
man’s poileflions, however, are not 
loft; the chief of the horde takes 
care of them, and delivers them 
in equal portions to the heirs, as 
foon as they are old enough to 
manage their own property. If an 
Arab die without mate children, 
his wife returns to her relations, 
and his brother inherits his effects. 

Vhe women are much more ree 
{peéted among the Mongearts than 
among the neighbouring nations ; 
they are neverthele!s in a {tate of 
fuljeftion that nearly approaches 
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flavery. They are obliged to pre- 
pare the food, to fpin the goats and 
camels hair, of which the tents are 
made, to milk the cattle, to pick up 
the necellary fupply ef wood for the 
night, and when the hour of repait 
is come, that is to fav, the fetting 
of the fun, they wait upon their 
hufbands. 

All the freemen and flaves of 


the fame religion eat together, the - 


remains ferving for the women. 
‘Thole who have neg refles are always 
idle, and have nothing to do but to 
give their orders ; the greater num- 
ber are in this predicament, none 
but the families who have futlained 
loffes being deftitute of flaves, and 
hence it is that the women are 
almof always unemployed, 
Although polygamy be authorifed 
by their religion, few Arabs how- 
ever take more than one wife. 
They repudiate her, it is true, at 
will, when fhe dues not bear them 
boys, but then fhe is free to live 
with another man; but if, on the 
contrary, fhe have the good fortune 
to have one or more male children, 
her hufband’s regard for her is 
inconceivable. She has no longer 
a divorce.to fear, has an abfolute 
authority in the tent, and pailes her 
whole time in converiation, fleep, 
or dancing, as fhe thinks fit. ‘The 
captive negrelles do all her work, 
and are no longer affitted in their 
babour by the Arab’s wife, who 
treats them on the contrary with 
the greateft harfhnefs and arrogance, 
When a woman is not agreeable 
to her hufband, or when he is 
difagreeable to her, they have it in 
their power to part, The formaiity 
in this cafe coufills in. the wife's re- 
tiling to her parents, If the 
hufband be attached to her, he goes 
thither in quelt of her; but if the 
pert in refuling to return fhe is 
free, and at liberty to marry ano- 
ther. If however fhe have hada 
child, efpecially a boy, fhe has not 
the fame privilege; in that cafe, if 
her retreat fhould laft more than 
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eight days, it might be punifhed 
with death. 

When a man beats his wife, it is 
afure fign that he is fineerely at. 
tached to her, and that he does not 
m¢ in to part with her; if he content 
himtelf with reproaches, the wife 
thinks herfelf defpifed, and infal- 
libly retires to her parents. Hence 
it is that in the moft trifling dif. 
putes the women are cruelly beaten; 
they prefer it to the complaints that 
the hutband might make to their 
parents; this proof being the mo 
certain one of a man’s fondnefs for 
his wife. When a girl marries, fhe 
makes up her mind to fuch treat. 
ment, deeming it much more fup 
portable than the humiliations the 
would otherwife experience from 
her family, in confequence of hes 
hufband’s complaints. 

The wife brings no portion to 
her hufband. When a Mongeart 
is defirous of undertaking the care 
of a family, he pitches upon the 
girl that pleafes him the moft, and 
afks her of her father without 
further formality ; nor can the lat- 
ter refufe her, unlefs the man who 
pretends to her hand, have done 
fomething contrary to the laws of 
the nation, The girl is conduéted 
by her parents to the tent of her 
future hufband, where there is 
always an abundant repaft pre- 
pared for the ceremony. _ Prefents 
are made to the father; but if the 
fon-in-law be poor his wife’s family 
affift him, and furnifh him with the 
means of increafing his flocks; if, 
on the contrary, he be rich, and 
the father poor, he fupports the 
whole family in his own tent.. 

‘The fidelity of the women is ine 
corruptible; different in their opi- 
nions from all the other Mahome- 
tans. they think they are immortat 
like the men; but they do not flat 
ter themfelves with the poffibility 
of pretending to happinefs in the 
other world, unlefs when they fhall 
have been faithful to their hufbands. 
If they fhould fail in this.duty, they 
‘ think 
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think they fhould be theeternal flaves 
of the more virtuous part of their 
fex, without ever partaking of their 
blifs. ; 

They often vifit one another; on 
thefe occafrons, the honour confifts 
in letting the female who comes to 
fee her friend or relation do all the 
work of the tent. The vifitor af- 
fumes the management of every 
thing, dréffes the vituals, churns 
the butter, and keeps herfelf con- 
tinually employed, while her friend 
entertains her with an account of 
the different affairs of the family 
er nation. 

The heartinefs of the welcome is 
meafured by the extent of the work 
fubmitted to the guelt, who gene- 
rally prepares double the ulual 
quantity of food, {fo that the Arab 
is obliged to invite his neighbours 
to partake of the repaft. The 
flaves are always pleafed with theie 
entertainments, a larger portion 
then coming to their lot. It is the 
bufinefs of the vifitor to do the 
honours; nor will fhe fuffer any 
body about her to remain diffatis- 
fied, 

As neither fex wears linen, and 
as the want of water will not admit 
ef their cloaths being frequently 
wafhed, they are covered with ver- 
min, ‘That they may not fecl the 
inconvenience, and that they may 
rid themfelves of the bite of the 
gnats, they rub their whole bodies 
with butter or greale, always pre- 
ferring the moit rancid. ‘his 
gives them an unfufferable {mell 
to all who are not accuftomed to 
it by long habit. ‘The negrelles, 
efpecially, who have naturally an 
ill {mell, exhale a {cent fufficicnt to 
difguft a man of the leaft delicacy ; 
infomuch that, notwithftanding my 
acquaintance with the country, [ 
rather chole to fleep in the open 
air, than to remain in the fame tent 
with a negrefs, 

An Arab muft be poor indeed, 
not to have at leaft one negra flave. 
His fole occupation is the care of 
thelterd. They are never employ- 
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ed in war, but they have it in their 
power tomarry. Their wives, who 
are captive negreffes, do all the 
domeftic work, and: are roughly 
treated by the Arabian women, and 
by the Arabs themfelves. Their 
children are flaves like them, and 
2 3 

put to all kinds of drudgery. 

In their infancy, the little negroes 
may attend the public {chools, and 
join in all the amufements of the 
young Arabs: but if they be guilty 
of a fault, they are rigoroufly pu- 
nifhed; thefe people, who have fo 
blind a complaifance for their chil- 
dren, becaule they do not fuppofe 
they have fufhcient knowledge, 
have no kind of confideration for 
thofe of the negroes, but treat therrr 
with unheard of barbarity, If i¢ 
happen that an Arab have a boy by 
a negrefs, fhe is better treated, with- 
out however ceafing to be a flave. 
Her child is brought up like the 
other Arabs, and enjoys freedo 
and the rank of citizen, 

When the mafter of a tent has a 
Chriftian flave, which only happens 
when there has been a fhipwreck 
on the coaft, the white is confidered 
as fuperior to the negro, althougly 
the latter be a Mahometan, He iz 
fed feparately, his vitiuals are taken 
from the general flock, and if any 
remain, which can only happen on 
days of ceremony, neither the wo- 
men nor even the flaves will touch 
it: they carry their {cruples fo far 
as not even to make ufe of any 
thing that has contained a Chril- 
tian’s food, 

If the Chriftian be a child, he is 
treated like thofe of the Arabs, and 
has no tafk fet him, obeying only 
the impulfe of his will.’ The Moor 
who fhould be rath enough to firike 
him, would ron a rifk of his life. 
Our cabin-boys fuffered nothing 
in their flavery; no fervice was re- 
quired from them; they did what- 
ever they plealed ; and when the 
horde removed, the women took 
the greateft care to make them eet 
upon the camels, tor fear of their 
being fatigued, 


My 
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Notwithftanding the hardfhips ex- 


erienced in this country, it is {till 
Saree for the fhipwrecked man 
to be of the French or Englifh na- 
tion. Some time before us a Spanifh 
bark had the misfortune ‘to run 
aground, near the place where we 
were loft; there were fourteen 
men, and two women on board. As 
it appeared that they came from 
the Canary iflands, they were all 
maifacred without mercy, except the 
women, who were relerved for fale 
at Morocco. Nor 1s it without 
reafon that the Mongearts aét in 
this manner with the inhabitants of 
the Canaries, and even with all 
Spaniards whatever; we afterwards 
learned that their hatred arofe 
from the natives of the above 


iflands making frequent defcents 
upon their coafts, and carrying off 
men, women, and cattle, every thing 
in fhort that they meet with, 
Thefe people are ignorant of 
what becomes of their countrymen, 


and facrifice, without excepiion, all 
thole cf the Spanifh nation that 
fall into their hands; while on the 
contrary, they treat the French and 
Englifh as well as they can, and 
that is bad enough, They are ac- 
quainted with the two latter nations 
by the trade they carry on along 
the banks of the Niger, and in ail 
the cities fubjeét to the dominion 
of the emperor of Morocco. 

Medicine is almoift unknown 
among the Mongearts, the:r priefts 
alone being the depofitaries of the 
fecrets of that important art. “Vheir 
general remedies for internal diieales 
are regimen, reft, and a few maxims 
of the alcoran, which the prie{t 
myfteriouily applies to the afiefted 

art. 

In the head-ach they bind the 
head with fuch extraordinary vio- 
lence as to force out the blood 
from the forehead. Flefh wounds 
are cured with fire; that is to fay, 
a ftab is heated by cauterizing the 
injured part with the red-hot blade 
ofaknife, Turtle’s oi! and tar are 
then put upon it, tho wound is 
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enveloped with herbs of knowy 
efficacy, and by thefe means they 
bring about a {peedy cure, 

The country is full of antelopes, 
wild boars, lions, tygers, apes, and 
ferpents, The tyger’s fkin fells to 
advantage; that of the {nake. js 
carefully preferved, being of ule, 
as they fay, in itrengthening the 
fight, which is eafily loft in a country 
where one is obliged to lie in the 
open air. A bandage of this fkin 
is put upon the eyes, and the patient 
in a fhort time finds relief. One 
of our failors was cured in this 
manner, in three days, on the road 
to Tangier. 

The {corpion carries the antidote 
to its own poifon : it is fufficient to 
crufh it upon the wound, otherwile, 
to efcape death, it would foon be 
neceflary to cut off the bitten 
part, the venom {peedily communi- 
cating itfelf to the circulation, 

Snakes are very common in the 
defert, but it contains few {cor- 
pions; the latter {pecies delights 
in old ruins, and is very numerous 
in deferted cities, 

The wild boars do very great 
mifchief. They often rufh upon 
the flocks of goats; but as the 
Mongearis are always armed, either 
with muikets, or fome other wea« 
pon, they kili a great many, and 
endeavour to keep them at the 
greateit diftance poffible from their 
habitations. i 

The ground in the defert is une 
cultivated, and 2lmoft every where 
parched up; few trees are met 
with, the country being only covers 
ed with brufh wood ; here and there, 
however, palm and date-trees are 
jecn, but they are very fecarce. 
Fine plains allo occur, that might 
be made produttive, did not three 
reafons Oppofe their cultivation. 
‘Lhe firft arifes from the inhabitants 
manner of living, who content 
theinfelves with a milk diet, of 
which they have always a plenty ; 
the {econd from the wandering life 
they lead, without a fettled abode, 
and very often never fetting their 
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fect a fecond time in the fpot from 
which they remove: the third and 
moft weighty one is, their being 
obliged to leave the plains in the 
rainy feafons, and to take refuge in 
the mountains; fo that being un- 
der the neceflity of removing from 
place to place, they might not be 
able to gather in their harveft, and 
thus would lofe the fruits of their 
Jabour. 

All cultivation is alfo oppofed 
by the flying fand, which, being 
infinitely light, rifes intohigh moun- 
tains, that frequently fhift their 
place. It is very remarkable that 
this fand forms itfelf into mounds, 
at regular intervals of diftance, as 
if they had beea thrown up on pur- 
ofe*with a deal of labour. This 
and is one of the greateft incon- 
veniences of the country. When 
the wind begins to fill the air with 
it, the Arabs decamp without delay, 
load their camels, turn their backs 
upon the gale, and hafte away; but 
for this wife precaution a {ingle 
night would be enough to heap 
fifty feet of fand upon their heads, 
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All thefe cufiloms are nearly 
general among the Trafars. and the 
Bracnars, nations inhabiting the 
northern banks of the Niger. The 
latter differ only in fome few un- 
important cuftoms, that proceed 
from their communication with the 
negroes, from whom they are {epa~ 
rated only by the river. 

Thetfe ufages are likewife general 
in Bilidulgerid, and in the ftates 
dependent on the emperor of Moe 
rocco: for this reafon, when f{peak- 
ing of the feveral nations which in- 
habit thofe feveral countries, I fhall 
only dwell upon the cuftoms that 
are not in practice among the Mon- 
gearts, 

It only remains to obferve, that 
all thefe nations call and think 
themfelves but one, and that they 
are denominated, without diftince 
tion, Arabs or Moors. In the de- 
fert they are pleafed with the name 
of Monfelemines. It feems as if 
they were honoured by that ap- 
pellation, of which they are proud, 
although the true Monfelemines 
are their moft inveterate eucinics. 


SYRIA, 


BY THE ABBE MARITI, 


igo Kurdes are a people whofe 
general refidence is in Kur- 
diftan. Some may be found alfo 
feattered throughout the Diarbeck, 
and different parts of Syria, where 
they live after the manner of the 
Arabs, tran{porting their tents from 
one place to another, in order to 


" procure food for their flocks, They 


are almoft all robbers by profeffion, 
and keep at a diitance from fre- 
quented roads, that they may be 
better able to attack travellers. 
Thefe Kurdes are the fame Affaffins 
of whom William of Tyre {peaks in 
his Hiftory of the Holy War. 

We are not acquainted with thefe 
people but by the accounts which 
we have of their affaflinating fome 
of the molt famous heroes of the 


Ciufades, Their chief, the Old 


Man of the Mountain, is confidered 
as an ideal and fabulous being; and 
the relations given us of him are 
treated as romances: but the reader 
will judge, from the following de- 
tails, whether they do not belong to 
hiftory rather than to fiction, 

I muft here obferve, that the true 
etymology of the denomination of 
Affaflins, generally given to the 
Kurdes, isnot known. The Sara- 
cens, who called them fo, were ig- 
norant of it themfelves. 

Neverthelefs, when we go back 
to the origin of the Kurdes, who at 
firft inhabited the countries of Ar- 
facia, we may conjecture that it might 
be derived trom a corruption of Ar- 
facidin, 

However this may be, they aban- 
doned their native country to efcape 

from 
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from the fury of Mahometanifm, 
which threatened their deftruction. 
The weaknefs of the Greek empire, 
and the uncertain fituation of the 
new conquerors of the eaft, gave 
them an opportunity of removing 
to Syria, where political affairs were 
then in a ftate of the greateft fer- 
rnentation. 

They had carried thither idolatry, 
which they were forced to abjure, 
at leaft in appearance, when the 
Caliph Omar conquered Damatfcus, 
and the reft of the province, which 
happened in the year 636 of the 
Chriftian era, They then embraced 
the dof&trine of Ali, becaufe it had 
been admitted by their fathers; and 
they pretended to become zealous 
defenders of it. 

This, however, was only a firata- 
gem to prevent their too formidable 
conguerors from conceiving any 
umbrage againit them. They per- 
verted thofe tenets which they did 
not approve; and if they did not 
become feftarics, they adopted no 
fixed rules, or certain maxims; fo 
that they might be confidered, at 
the fame time, both as Pagans and 
Mahometans. 

Their firft worfhip confilled prin- 
cipally in adoring the fun; which, 
heir idea, was the fole creator of 
tlie univeric. They inclined them- 
felves before his earlieft rays, and 
retired when he fet; carefully avoid- 
ing the approach of night, which 
they faid was the empire of the de- 
snon. Such of the Kurdes as have 
preferved this religion of their an- 


«eftors are called Chamfis, or So- 


mt 


larins. 

Thefe people, on their arrival in 
Svria, chofe for their refidence, in 
preference to any other ipot, the 
middle of thefe mountains which 
on the eaft feparate the cities of 
Tripoli and Yortofa, This rugged 
country, which nature has rendered 
almoft inacceflible, though it is, at 
the fame time, rich and delightful 
on account of the fertility of the 
foil, and the coolnefs of its valleys, 
they ftill farther fortuhed by crecting 
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in it feveral flrong eitadels. fq 
this peaceful retreat population ine 
creafed ; feveral villages were form. 
ed; and the inhabitants in procefs 
of time amounted to fixty thoufand, 

The Saracens feemed to fhew no 
uneafinefs on account of the neigh; 
bourhood of thefe Affaflins; either 
becaufe they believed them to be 
fincerely attached to their religious 
principles, or that they were con. 
tented with receiving from them a 
moderate tribute; while they hoped, 
at the fame time, to derive conf. 
derable affiftance from them whea 
engaged in war. 

The difficulty of conqueft, or ra. 
ther the dread of risking much to 
acquire little, determined the princes 
engaged in the crufades not to moleft 
ihem. It was referved only for, 
the Templars to render them tribu- 
tary, and to draw from them annually 
two thoufand gold ducats. But I 
fhall explain hereafter why the one 
did not attempt to fubdue them, and 
why the others tolerated them. 

When they quitted their original 
country, they were guided only by 
caprice, or rather by a mutuaf 
agreement, which fupplied the place 
of government; and, according te 
the {fyftem of their wandering life, 
it was not difficult for them to ree 
main thus united. 

Their manner of life in their new 
ceftablifhment was at firft fimple and 
happy: employed wholly in he care ' 
of their flocks, they fubfifted, like 
the Arabs, on the produce which 
they derived from them. 

When they began to multiply, 
they thought proper to cleét chiets, 
to enlighten them by their advice, 
but not to command them. From 
a diverlity of {chieks, however, there 
refulted a diverfity of opinions, 
which was likely to be attended with 
ferious confequences ; and as the 
furefl means of guarding againft this 
danger was to give the fuperiority 
to one of them, and as this was 
agreeable to the ufage of their an- 
ceftors, they chofe one man of ac- 
knowledged wildom, brought to ma+ 
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turity by experience, and capable of 
terminating with equity any dif- 
ferences which might arife among ft 
them. ‘This chief was called Gran- 
Schiek ; that is to fay, the Old 
Schick, a title which may be applicd 
even to a young man; fince that 
word in the Arabic language means 
nothing elfe than a perfon of found 
fenfe, and qualified for giving good 
advice. ‘Io the name of {chick 
they added that alfo of Del-Gebel, 
which fignifies of the mountain. 

It may be here proper to re&tify 
a miftake of Marco Paulo, a Ve- 
netian author, who, confounding 
epochs, afcribes the title Old Man 
of the Mountain to the chief of the 
Affaffins, at the time when they in- 
habited Arfacia. 

The Affaflins to whom he alludes 
were conquered by Alo, brother to 
Mangou, grand khan of the Tartars, 
in conjunétion with Haithon, king 
of Armenia. Their united arms 
were detained for feven years before 
a citadel which they thought im- 
pregnable ; but which when taken, 
though dearly purchafed, gave the 
laft blow to the power of the Al- 
faffins, 

Having re@tified an anachronifm 
which it was of impertance to make 
known, I fhall now return to the 
new {chiek, who by litle and little 
acquired more power than had been 
at hrft granted to him. Every thing, 
it is true, contributed to infpire him 
with ideas of this ufurpation. The 
Affaffins, when once {ettled in a fer- 
tile country, which they did not wifh 
to extend, loft much of their primi- 
tive energy; and becoming more 
timid before the eyes of a chief from 
whom they were never abfent, they 
{eemed in fome meafure to prefent 
their hands to the chains which he 
had forged for them. Neither merit 
nor wifdom obtained fway any 
longer; and their ele&tions, which 
were preferved only in order that 
they might appear to a€t according 
to law, were regulated and direéted 
by fuperior force. 

We thall now fee how this paflive 
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fubordination disfigured the. cha- 
ratter of thefe paftoral people fo far 
as to render them odious, not only 
to their neighbours, but alfo to dif- 
tant nations, This change took 
place about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. 

The fchick, or old man, being 
perfectly fenfible that arbitrary power 
cannot be durable unleis it is refpeat- 
ed; and knowing at the fame time 
the {pirit of the people, and that any 
thing might be done amongft them 
by religion, he made that the inflru- 
ment of his villainy. His adherents 
therefore preached up to the Affal- 
fins, that as he reprelented the 
Creator of the world, it was necef{- 
fary they fhould pay the fame obe- 
dience to him as to the gods, with- 
out examining the nature of his or- 
ders; and that an implicit acqui- 
efcence in his delires could alone 
procure them after death eternal fe- 
licity. Thele ftrange maxims, which 
enchained even the thoughts, were 
calculated to produce a multitude of 
crimes; and on this account, the 
fenfible part of the nation heard them 
with a fecret horror: but it was eafy 
to caule the greater number to adopt 
them. A {chool was eftablifhed 
for teaching them to certain felett 
youths, from whom the {chiek ex- 
pected the blindett obedience. 

He purchafed children from their 
parents, whom he loaded with pre- 
fents if they were free, and to whom 
he gave liberty if they were flaves. 

‘Lhefe children were educated in 
fequeftered placcs, and permitted to 
have no correfpondence whatever 
but with the {chtek and their maf 
ters. They were furrounded by 
pleafures in their infancy; and care 
was taken to mix with their inftruc- 
tion every thing that could tend to 
deftroy the irkfomenefs of it, and to 
render it amiable, The ftudy of 
languages, and the manners of fo- 
reign nations, formed a principal 
branch of it. Their young hands 
were taught to handle a poniard 
with dexterity ; and thofe fentiments 
of pity which often avert mankind 
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from crimes, were checked in their 

bofoms as foon as they began to ap- 

pear. Torture, punifhments, and 

death, were reprefented to them a 

defirable objefts, which would be 

infallibly rewarded by eternal hap- 
inefs, 

‘When this courfe of education 
was finifhed, the Old Man of the 
Mountain fent thefe young fanatics 
in quelt of Chriitian lords, or Sara- 
cens, with orders to’ deltroy them 
wherever they could hnd them, Ha- 
tred, compliance with the wihhes of 
their friends, and fordid interelt, 
were in turns the motives which 
induced them to commit the moft 
horrid affaffinations. When they 
had effeéted their purpofes, thele 
young emillaries returned to the 
{chiek with that air of fatisfaGtion 
which is infpired by the moft exem- 
plary virtue; and, as a reward for 
the fuccefs of their efforts, they were 
allowed to retain the poniard with 
which they had been armed. 

If they were at firft fuccefsful, 
they became infpired with more in- 
trepidity and ardour; and they were 
then entrufted with the execution 
of more difficult and important en- 
terprizes. They difperied them{elves 
into évery part of the world, either 
feparately or in bodies; and aifum- 
ing the charaéter of illuftrious per- 
fonages, or appearing under the crefs 
of milery, and fometimes even under 
that af monks, they almoft always 
found ‘means to accomplifh their 
execrable ends. 

Some of them indeed fell into the 
hands of juftice; but the force of 
torments could never make them 
difcover their accomplices, or tell 
the name of their chief: their fecret 
died with them; becaufe, by reveal- 
ing it, they imagined that they fhould 
lofe all the fiuits of their former 
inerit.:' This multiplicity of crimes 
gendered famous the name of Af- 
faffins; which was at firft employed 
todittinguith thole malefaftors, called 
liy the Latins ; that 1s to fay, 
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murder; and which cuftom has fince 
applied to robbers on the highway, 
otherwife called graffatores. 

The fchiek of thefe Affaffins never 
went abroad but when attended by 
a numerous.efcort of his people, pre- 
ceded by an archer, who brandifhed 
a javelin crowned with poniards; 
and two foldiers, one of whom 
founded a trumpet, while the other 
cried out with a loud voice, * Shun 
the approach of him, who bears in 
his hand the deftruétion of kings,” 
The people, however, never retired, 
becaufe they well knew that the in. 
tention of thefe pompous words was 
only to infpire fear, humility, and 
refpett. 

Indifferent to the pageantry of 
titles, the {chiek ridiculed the Latin 
Chriftians, who feemed to glory in 
them; and this will not appear afto- 
nifhing, when we confider that the 
terror of his name had, in fome 
meafure, rendered all kings, princes, 
and courts, tributary to him. His 
principal ambition confifted in mak 
ing himfelf formidable to all Eu- 
rope. He was flattered by prefents, 
becaufe he was naturally avaricious; 
and he confidered them as a mark 
of homage, which the terror of his 
name induced people to offer him. * 

Thofe who withed to gain his fa- 
vour, could not pay their court to 
him in amore effectual manner, than 
by boafting how much ‘his fubjeéts 
were devoted to hts fervice; and of 
this he gave the following proof to 
his friend the Count de Champagne. 
Having met one day on the road 
leading from Tyre to Antioch, they 
began to converfe on the fidelity 
which pcople ought to ‘fhew towards 
their prince. In a little time after, 
they arrived at the bottom of a tower, 
upon ‘the top of which there were 
feveral Affaffins ; and as foon as the 
{chiek’ faw them, he made a fignal 
with “his hand; when one of them 
threw himfelf forward with the ve- 
locity of lightning, and falling on 
the ground, expired at his feet; 
while the Count de Champagne was 

obliged, 
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bbliged, through policy, to beftow 
the higheft praifes upon this foolifh 
att of obedience. | pack! oe Mf 

Some authors have doubted the 
bxiftence of thefe martyrs to fub- 
miffion, which is too well eftablifhed 
by the autrority of hiftory, But with- 
out accumulating quotations, I fhall 
content myfelf with referring to the 
{if of thofe numerous Chriftian he- 
roes, whom the hopes of an immortal 
crown conduéted to fuch cruel pu- 
nifhments. Thefe people, however, 
had been educated in_ the bofom of 
liberty. Why, therefore, is it lefs 
credible, that a few individuals of 
the mountains of Syria, brought up 
in private, amid{t filence and flavery, 
and feduced by the flattering idea of 
future happinefs, , fhould precipitate 
themfelves into the arms of death, 
through a blind obedience to the 
difates of their chief? Without the 
moft convincing and repeated proofs, 
can we betieve that a bafhaw, power- 
ful by his wealth, {trength, and cre- 
dit, fhould humbly fubmit his neck 


to the {word or rope of a fimple 
capigi-bafci, in confequence of an 
order from his fovereign ? 

Do we not know to what excefs 
of madnefs Mahomet carried his fol- 


lowers? A paflage of the Koran, 
which promifed them an inexhautt- 
ible tore of pleafures, armed them 
again{t the Chriftians, and made 
them defirous of expiring amidft the 
fury of battle. ee 

The facred law granted rewards 
alfo to thofe Hebrews who van- 
quifhed their enemies; and the fa- 
vour of heaven was extended even 
to their pofterity. 
_ I may venture to afirm, much to 
the fhame of the ea{tern empires, 
that the eftablifhment of the Affaf- 
fins, and their future condu@t, were 
Owing in a great meafure to the be- 
haviour of the crufaders; becaule, 
being authorifed in their miffion by 
papal indulgences and benediétions, 
they thought that cvery thing they 
did was lawful, and that by murder 
and rapine they fhould {ecure a 
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place in heaven. The expeditions 
fet on foot for the deliverance of the 
fepulchre became fo prejudicial to 
manners, that if the Chriftians did 
not change their religion, they reas 
dily adopted the vices of the con- 
quered countries, while they ree 
tained their own; and from this 
double fource of cotruption. pro- 
ceeded all thofe infamous attions, 
which the hiftorian cannot relate 
without blufhing. 

Thofe people cafled Affaffins had 
not yet become a prey to them; but 
they were threatened: and this was 
a fufficient reafon for the fchiek to 
have recourfe to cunning. and 
treachery, which are the ufual wea 
pons of the weak, 

The principal Latin lords foon 
began to dread him whom they had 
before defpifed. The name of the 
Old Man of the Mountain caufed 
an univerfal terror; and fome even 
came and offered him an annual tri- 
bute, provided he would warrant 
their fafety, The higher they were 
in dignity, the more occafion they 
had to be afraid ; becaufe the {chiek, 
who aimed only at the lives of illuf- 
trious perfonages, feemed to have 
no great defire for diiiurbing the re- 
pofe of ordinary people. 

Had not the ftandards of the Chrif- 
tians been difunited by fome mifun- 
derftanding, thefe blood thirfty peo- 
ple might have been eafily extermi- 
nated: but warriors, whom jealouly 
of each other’s fuccefs, and a defire 
of prefidency, had rendered enemies, 
thought it neceffary, for the purpofa 
of gratifying their perfonal ven- 
geance, to prelerve the Affaffins. 
Having purchafed from the {chiek 
the right of breathing, they foon 
after paid him for the death of a 
rival: and thefe aéts of perhdy be- 
came in procefs.of time too common. 
It appears, even probabie, that the 
Templars had no other end in view, 
when they fubdued thefe people, 
than to employ their villainy for 
their own purpofes, 

{ To be concluded in our next I 
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VERY fubtenant mult have his 
own beams and other fide tim- 
bers. Four or five couples, with 
their complement of fide timbers, 
are reckoned a good fufficiency for 
ahut. The walls of them are fix 
fect thick, packed with mofs or 
earth in the middle, with a facing 
of rough ftones built on both fides, 
This is called a flall, and commonly 
belongs to the mafler: upon this 
the timbers are ereé&ted, as follow: 

Firft, the beams and fpars are 
bound together by ropes made of 
heather or bent, and placed ftanding 
on thefe ftalls. Then the fide 1at- 
ters are faflened with ropes to thofe 
beams preity fa(t, and the rows of 
ropes wrought very clofe, fo as to 
keep the ftubble with which the 
houles are thatched from falling 
through. For the beams and root 
tree, with the fide timbers, could 
not bear the weight of divats abuve 
them, and therefore the ropes muft 
be the thicker plaited over them. 

Having laid the ftubble over the 
fide timbers, interwoven with ropes, 
they fecure this thatch with heather 
ropes thrown acro{s the roof of the 
huts, and thefe are fallened below 
with large flones which are fixed to 
their ends, and hang dangling over 
the fides of the walls to keep all 
faft, that the winds and florms, 
which are frequent here, may uot 
{trip the huts of their covers. 

‘Phe moment that a poor mars 
obliged to remove, he immediately 
unties the timbers of his hut, and 
bundles up the rotten thatch, which 
he wafts in his little Norway {mack 
to the place appointed. 

Tt is then obvious, from the na- 
ture of their huts, and the un- 
certainty of their refidence in one 
place, that their accommodations 
uncumtenlabie ; I 


mutt be very 


mean only the oppreffed ones; that 
their huts mutt be unfpeakably naked, 
without furniture, except a loom, 
or old cheft to hold their eatables, 
and a few plates or facks made of 
benty grafs. They make a number 
of bags of fheep {kins for holding 
their meal, with a few other fuch 
articles as fortune and their own 
ingenuity procure, 

‘Their doors, if they have any 
fhutters, {land moftly open, as they 
feldom lock them at nights; and 
their windows are but holes made 
through the thatch, immediately 
above the fide walls. Thefe, with 
the chimney top, ftand open to ad- 
mit day light. Thefe huts, being 
thus without locks to their doors, 
and without feparate apartments, 
we need not be furprifed to find the 
virtue of their women too often 
feverely tried; and no wonder 
though the poor unprotetted females 
fuffer in fuch circumftances; and 
they muft be miferably expofed in 
gentlemen's kitchens, where the 
men and women fleep without any 
head to keep a kind of awe over 
them, for all their kitchens are 
{eparated from the main dwelling 
apartments of the family. 

Every beggar, male and female, 
mult carry their blankets on their 
backs in a kind of fack made of 
grais, from houfe to houfe, to fleep 
in; and they require to carry no 
ether burthen of meal or other 
eatables, but they are fed from the 
fame difh with the people in whole 
houfe they lodge. 

We may obferve that this muft 
bear very hard on the poor men 
and women fervants, who are forced 
by country flatutes to ferve almok 
for nothing, except their feanty bit 
of bread, and obhged to work at the 
levere cacreiics Ol carrying the pan- 
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niers full either of fea-ware or horfe- 
dung upon their backs; and yet be 
under the neceifity of providing 
bed and body clothes of their own; 
even worfe off than the beafts of 
burden, who are commonly furnifh- 
ed with harnefs, fitted for the yoke 
or load, by their maflers, 

The wages of a full grown a€tive 
maid amounts to five fhillings fter- 
ling a year, and leflened or in- 
creafed in proportion to her age, or 
juppofed merit; and out of thefe 
few fhillings, fhe muft repay any 
damage of tea-cups, or other articles 
that may fuffer through her hands. 

The yearly wages of the men 
fervants bear the fame proportiun 
with the women’s; for there are no 
day-labourers for daily wages here 
as in other countries—no fuch thing 
is ever allowed or encouraged by 
the oppreffors ; but fuch people muft 
become {callages, and yield their 
Jabour for lefs profits than even the 
young fervant men do; for the 
labourer, or fcallag. muft hang about 
his helplefs wife and family, whereas 
the {ervant man often betakes him- 
felf to the fea fervice, to get out of 
their reach. 

The wages of their men are va- 
rious. According to the ftated 
country ftatutes, the man who has 
the management of the farm, and 
working people to direct may have 
from two to three pounds, if very 
delerving, and the honour of eating 
his meat by himfelf, by way of re- 
fpeet, He is honoured by the name 
of grey fear, or bailiff, 

The lower fervants may be hired 
from forty to thiity, and even from 
twenty to ten fhillings per annum. 
I mylelf engaged an aétive lad for 
my fervant for twenty fhillings, and 
he thought himleif wonderfully for- 
tunate. He had compleated his 
twentieth year, when he eniere 
my fervice, and the ycar preceding 
he received only ten fhillings fler- 
ling from his former inafter, who 
obliged him to ferve moft of the 
former time for lets, With his 
twenty fhillings, and the difference 


of his employment, he dreffed like 
a gentleman in comparifen with 
others of his years; and that lad 
would think himfelf rich indeed, 
with thirty or forty {hillings for the 
following years. But all thefe 
common men fervants are obliged 
to make up any damage, either by 
the breaking in of horfes or cattle 
on green {tanding corn under night, 
or the lofs of cattle, if under their 
charge; and many of them alfo 
have been obliged, at the expiration 
of their terms, to leave their op- 
preflors in their debt, until their 
time of re-entering the fervice rce 
turned again by rotation. 

Thofe fervantsalfo receive brogues, 
to enable them to bear the panniers 
of fea-weed from the fhores, and i 
leave it to my reader to refle@ with 
hinlelf, whether the man or woman 
have worn the value of the wages, 
fuppofing the higheit even fory 
fhillings to the man and five fhil- 
lings to the woman, though no de- 
duétions were made for the Jittle 
damage fuftained through accidents; 
fo that one might fairly conclude 
that, with bed and body clothes; 
both thefe claffes of fervants are not 
gainers by their fervice. But they 
are only uled as bealts of burden, 
and the maflers reap the advantage. 

It is but juft to oblerve, that th's 
extreme feverity is not ufed any 
where over this whole country, ex- 
cept where the country regulations 
force them into prafice; but the 
profits arifing from this lately intro- 

uced mode of feverity, are fotempt- 
ing, that it is gaining rather than 
lofing ground even by thole wha 
are inclined to be more humane. 
Not very many of the old honourable 
relidenters force their tenants to 
remove vearly. from place to place, 
with their poor families. ‘This 
mild treatment enables them te 
make feparate apartments for their 
beet and board. with their little fur- 
niture; by which means they fepa- 
rate the fexes; and the women. tf 
they are willing, may protett their 
virtue from injuries; and their looks 
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and drefs befpeak them a different 
people. As for the poor tenants, 
who are under the Iaird’s protec- 
tion, they begin tg feel the bleffing 
of emancipation from the yoke of 
the tackfmen, and look back with 
tompaflion, on thofe who full re- 
mnain under thefe fevere matters. 

In defianée of the hardfhips thefe 
oppreffed people fuffer, they retain 
part of their former ftate and dig- 
nity, at their méetings and partings. 
They addrefs one another by the 
title of gentlemen ox tady, (duinuafle 
and bheanuafle) and embrace one 
another molt cordially, with bon- 
fets off. And they are never 
known to enter a door without 
bleffing the houfe and people fo 
Joud as to be heard, and embracing 
eévery man and woman belonging to 
the family. They ‘both give and 
yeceive news, and are commonly 
entertained with the beft fare their 
entertainers are able to afford. 

The beggars are much refpetted 
among the commonalty. The hofts 
know that thefe were once equal, if 
not fuperior to themfelves in point 
of wealth; for it unfortunately 
happens in many parts of this coun- 
try, when a man becomes fo frail 
as not to be in a capacity to look 
after his flock of fheep in perfon, 
that he isvery rapidly {lript of them, 
and that frequently by his near re- 
lations. tlowever aftonithing it 
may appear to flrangers, it is a 
known {aét, that thole nimble -fel- 
lows can catch the wildeft fheep 
that fecds on the higheft hills by 
{wiftnefs of foot, and that in the 
night as well as by day. I have fcen 
boys of twelve years of age, who 
were fo trained to this office, that 
they would not only run them down, 
but for diverfion fuffer them to 
efcape, that they might have the 
pleafure of a fecond race, to take 
them again; and that through the 
moft rugged rocks and precipices. 
The fheep, over moft of this coun- 
try. are extremely wild, feeing moft 
of them mult be caught by dogs 
trained for that ufe; a circumftance 


which makes them fly at the fight of 
man or dog; but the thieves dare 
not ufe dogs, for fear of being feen, 
or heard by their noife, and they 
are bred to catch fheep in their 
younger days, by their parents, with. 
out the uie and help of dogs, in 
broad day, to exercife them. 
_ By the laws of the country no 
ae) man dares make ufe of a fheep’s 
ead for four or five days afier the 
is killed, that every one who pleafes 
may examine the ear-mark. I have 
feen a fheep’s head taken from a 
man by the real owner, and kept 
for ten years, to prove the theft 
again{ft him before the court. _ 
__ hus the effe&ts of an old man 
will foon be devoured by his neigh. 
bours,, He gradually becomes un- 
fit to do his work, or pay his rents, 
and of courfe he muft difmantle his 
houfe, difpofe of his 100f, while he 
muft take up his bed and walk 
about with this burden, : 

In the back fettlements of Har. 
tis, neither the love of God, nor 
fear of man, could prevail witha 
matter to allow the. fcallag the 
liberty of living under his own roof, 
to fhelter his aged body from the 
inclemency of the feafons, without 
taking a little piece of mofs, for 
labour and rent, trom the oppreffors, 
who make the beft of the lands; 
nor aic huts allowed in Harris, 
without lands, and for their fervice, 
But a friendly difpofition towards 
the poor is manifcited by the gentle- 
men towards the poor gentlemen 
and ladies of their order, that fink 
through misfortunes or extravagance, 
Thefe arc admitted to the better 
tables, and ufed with eafy familia 
rity. 

They burn the flraw of the theaf, 
to make the oats dry for meal: and 
though the grain is black by the 
afhes, and the meal coloured, yet it 
is not unpleafant to tafle, and it is 
thought to be very wholefome food, 
This, with moft of their oatmeal, 
they grind on braahs, a kind of 
mill fimilar to the quern, but made 
of harder ftone, aud of the fame 
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S dare magnitude with quern millitones, 
g fen, being about three feet in diameter, 
1 they gnd four or five inches thick, The 
| their uppermoft ftone is turned round 
, With. by the hand of one or two women, 
gs, in who grind as much meal, evening 





and morning, as ferves for the day. 
They have alfo fome of the old 
Highland mills, that are driven 
about by water. Thofe mills are 
rude and extremely fimple in their 
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have con{truttions, being only one wheel 
om a that drives round the {pindle, which 
kept is fattened to the upper grinding 
theft millftone.’ Thefe mills are flow, 
. and at fuch diftances from the huts 
man of the teriants, that in general they 
eigh. prefer their braahs or querns. 
; Une Their cakes are made of barley 
ents, meal, and toafted againft a {tone 
¢ his placed upright before a good fire; 
le he and fometimes, when either hafte or 
walk hunger impels them, they are laid 
on the afhes, with more afhes above, 
Har. to bake them more quickly. The 
nor people eat twice a day. The firft 
th a meal is called deinnar or breakfaft, 
the the laft is their fupper. They feldom 
oof, break faft, unlefs from fome neceflary 
the hafte, before eleven o’clock; and 
out the fupper, when night drives them 
for home from their labour, is placed 
ors, before them. 
ds; ‘ Potatoes and fifh generally make 
‘ris, up their firft meal, and the whole 
ice, family commonly eat out of one 
rds difh called the claar. This large 
tle. difh is between three and four feet 
1en in length, and a foot and a half 
nk in breadth, made up of deal. They 
ce, place the {traw or grafs on the bot- 
ter tom, and pour out the potatoes and 
ia fifh above that {tratum, which they 
generally colle& carefully, with the 
af, fragments for fome favourite cow. 
nd Their laft meal is generally made up 
he of brochan, (a kind of water gruel) 
it boiled mutton, with bread and pota- 
is toes, at their own houfes, if in any 
id. tolerable circumftances, and under 
al, mild mafters: but no fuch luxuries 
of are to be met in any other kitchens, 
de nor can it be expected in the families 
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of the opprefled. Thefe muft fearch 
for cuddies, or fuch fifh as are on 
the coafts, fuch as cod, dog-fifh, 
faiths, fkait, &c. 

In time of eating thefe poor 
meals, their doors are generally thut, 
and few people chute to enter when 
they find them fhut. It is difficult 
to account for this general cuftom 
among a people fo univerfally hof- 
pitable. They can affign no reafon 
for this churlifh piece of condu& but 
cuftom. I fuppofe it took its origin 
from the times that that country, 
as well as all Scotland, was infefted 
by a fet of robbers called Cearnachs, 
who went about in bands fully 
armed, and would force their way 
into any houfe where they fuppofed 
any meat could be found, and gene- 
rally took it by force. Probably 
the impreffion of thofe prattices re- 
mained on the minds of fucceeding 
generations; and that practice origi- 
nating in neceffity, obtained the 
force of a cuftom, and continued 
long after that neceflity ceafed. | 

Indeed all the Scots, even to the 
fourteenth century, were {trangers 
to the luxuries of life. When Ran- 
dolf, Earl of Murray, and Sir James 
Douglafs, in the reign of Robert 
Bruce, invaded the north of Eng- 
land, and after Douglafs had per- 
formed extraordinary feats of prowes, 
the Scots returned home, and left 
fome hundred bags made of deer 
fkins, all full of water and flefh for 
the ufe of the men; and a thoufand 
wooden {pits, with mcat on them, 
which was roafted. ‘They were fo 
contrived as to anfwer for kettles. 
“ And,” Macpherfon obferves, in 
his Differtation, ‘ that this one fpe- 
cimen of fimple cookery is flill ufed 
among the Highlanders in hunting 
parties,’ Nay, I fpoke with a man 
who {aw the thief boiling a bag full 
of meat with a gentle fire held be- 
low, while he conftantly rubbed the 
bottom with greale, faftened to a 

ftick, to keep it from burning, 
{ Lo be continued, | 
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THE REV. DR. JOHN GEDDES, 


From the Tranfaétions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


HE ancient hiftory of Bifcay, 
or of Cantabria as tt was 
called of old, is, like that of many 
etixer countries, involved in great 
darknefs; nor do we know any 
thing of it for certain, excepting the 
little that we meet with in the Ro- 
man hiftorians, From them we 
Yearn, that the Cantabrians, in con- 
gunétion with their Afturian neigh- 
bours, defended their liberty again ft 
the Roman invaders, with a valour 
and conftancy not unlike to that 
of our own Caledonian anceftors, 
though not with equal fuccefs ; for 
the Cantabrians were at laft entirely 
fubdued by Agrippa, in the reign 
of Auguftus, if credit is to be given 
to what the Latin writers are pleafed 
to tell us. 
One thing. however, feems cer- 
tain, that the Latin tongue was ne- 


ver {poken in Cantabria or Bifcay, 
as it was for feveral centuries in the 
relt of Spain: and what the Bif- 
cayans now fpeak, has all the ap- 
pearances of being a very old jan- 
guage; nor do I believe that even 


a diftant refemblance between tt 
and any one of the ancient or mo- 
dern ianguages can he eafily dilco- 
veyed; which fingularity is a phe- 
rromenon that I look upon as very 
difficult to be accounted for ina 
fatisfattory manner. 

This ancient language of the Bif- 
cayans ; their being reckoned the 
remains of a Celtic nation; their 
inhabiting a hilly country; and 
their having, foralong time, bravely 
reiifed the Roman arms. are ail 
circumflances which naturally at- 
tract the aitention of a Scotfman: 
ai ieafi, this is what I experienced, 
when I was there adout a yvearago. 

Bat I was Likewife not difplealed 
to find, that tne 1s have 
among them a conflant tradinon, 


that their Senores or Lords, (for 
tha: is the appellation that has been 
always given to their fovereigns) 
drew their origin, at lea{t by the fee 
male fide, from Scotland. They 
tell you, that a daughter of the king 
of Scotland came to their country 
be fea, and landed at a place called 
Mundaza, near the town of Ber. 
meo, Florian de Ocampo, in his 
Chronicles of Spain, B. iv. ¢. iti, 
and {ome others fay, that this prin. 
cefs had been cayried hence bya 
Kifcayan adventurer, who had fallen 
in love with her, Others, again, 
relate, that after the death of her 
father, differences had arifen he. 
tween her and her brother, and that 
on that account fhe had left Scot. 
land, with many attendants; that fhe 
was driven by fiorm to the coaft of 
Bilcay, where fhe was well received, 
and was married to one of the prin. 
cipal perfons there, Others, finally, 
will have it, that being with child, 
and refuling to tell by whom it was, 
fhe was ordered by her father to be 
fent out of his kingdom, 

But, whatever may have been the 
caufe of her leaving Scotland, alt 
are agreed, that. not very long after 
her arrival in Bifcay, fhe was de- 
livered of a fine boy, who, being of 
a fair complexion. was called Curia, 
which in their language fignifis 
White or Fair Hatred. This Curia, 
as he grew up, difcovered great 
frength and agility of body: he 
was alfo very comely in his perfon, 
and of remarkable fagacity, gene- 
rofity, and valour; fo that he was 
much eftecnicd and beloved by all 
the Bifeayans. 

When he was arrived at the age 
of twenty-two years, it happened 
that Ordono or Ordonio, king of 
Leon.* being much offended at the 
Biicayans, becaufe they offered at- 
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fiftance to the Caftilians againft 
him, entered into Bifcay with an 
army, and began to lay wafte all 
before him. Bifcay was at this time 
divided into five independent Me- 
rindades or diftrifts, which had 
each its own ele&tive magiftrates, 
But this hoftile attack from their 
neighbours obliged them to unite 
their forces, for their common de- 
fence; as many other fuch nations 
were accuftomed to do, when either 
neceflity or choice made them go 
out to war. When they came to 
deliberate who fhould be their 
leader, they all caft their eyes upon 
Curia as the moft proper perfon, 
on account of his bravery, popu- 
larity, and royal extraftion, Ac- 
cordingly the command was in- 
trufted to him; and a bloody battle 
was fought in a place called to this 
day Arrigoriaga, which in the Bif- 
cayan language means Red Stone $ 
and it received that name, becaufe 
on that day the ftones there were 
dyed with blood. Here the Bif- 
cayans gained a complete victory 
under the conduét of Curia, and the 
King of Leon found it ncceflary to 
retire home. 

The people of Bifcay, fearing to 
be foon attacked again, and being 
very well pleafed with Curia fora 
general, they refolved to make him 
their Lord, and aétually raifed him 
to that dignity, upon certain reci- 
procal conditions ; fetting apart for 
him fome of the beft landsin their 
different territories, and allowing 
him certain duties on their iron 
mines. 

This ftory, with fome variety of 
circumftances, is mentioned by Ma- 
riana, Garibay, Camallo a Lope de 
Salazar, and many other Spanifh 
hiftorians: it is generally believed 
in Bifcay, and, as it has fome con- 
neftion with Scotland and with 
Scottith antiquities, 1 thought it 
was not unfeafonable to take notice 
of it here. 

Lord Curia, or Jaun Curia, as 
the Bifcayans call him in their own 
language, commenced his govern- 
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ment after the middle of the tenth 
century, and was fucceeded by his 
pofterity for nineteen generations, 
down to the time of Peter the Cruel, 
King of Caftile, who caufed the laft 
of them, Dona Juana, and Dona 
Ifabel de Lara, to be put to deaths 
and then it was that Bifcay was 
united to Calftile, about the middle 
of the fourteenth age. 

But the Bifcayans on that occafion 
Were not inattentive to their liber- 
ties. They did not admit of a Lord 
of a foreign family, but with the 
exprefs condition, that all and every 
one of their former laws, cuftoms, 
and privileges, fhould be inviolably 
preferved. This was agreed to, 
and, in as far as I could learf, has 
been pretty punétually obferved to 
this day; fo that there is not per- 
haps any part of Europe, where 
more true and genuine liberty, 
without licentioufnefs, is enjoyed, 
than in the lordfhip of Bifcay, the 
province of Guypuzcoa, and the 
county of Alava, which all three 
are united together, and go under 
the general name of Bifcay, 

This people have a very ancient 
cuftom of holding their general 
meetings for treating of their public 
affairs in the open fields, under a 
large tree near to the town of Guer- 
nica, Thefe meetings confift of the 
Corregidor or Prefident named by 
the king, who is always a gentlemart 
bred to the law; of the two depu- 
ties of Bilcay, of the knights, fquires, 
gentlemen, and the procuradores or 
reprefentatives of the towns, and of 
their {mall diftri€ts, which they call 
republicas or ante iglefas. This lait 
word means church porch, {porch of 
the church) and all the villages of 
the diftri& come under that name, 
becaufe they are wont to meet and 
coniult about what concerns their 
common intereft and tranquillity, 
in the porch of the parifh church, 
where there are feats of ftone for 
that purpofe. 

In one of thefe meetings. which 
was held in the month of July, 
1476, Ferdinand of Arragon, who 
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had fome years before married I fabel 
or Elizabeth (for the Spaniards, in- 
ftead of the name Elizabeth, always 
ufe that of Ifabel) of Caftile, con- 
-firmed to the Bifcayans all their 
laws and privileges, in the church 
of St. Mary of Guernica, and {wore 
in the moft folemn manner before 
the altar, to obferve them, and make 
them be obferved; and immediately 
after this, going out to the famous 
tree, and being feated on a chair of 
ftone under it. he reccived the ho- 
mage of the chiefs and reprefenta- 
tives of the nation, who acknow- 
ledged him for their Lord, and in 
teftimony of it kiffed his hand. The 
fame laws were alfo confirmed by 
his daughter Qucen Jean, at Burgos, 
in the year 1512. 

But, in the following reign, the 
Bifcayans obferving that the body 
of their laws had fome imperfec- 
tions; that feveral of their written 
laws had fallen into difufe, and that 
many of their cuftoms generally re- 
ceived, had not been committed to 
writing ; in their meeting under the 
Tree of Guernica, on the 5th of 
April, 1526, at which there were 
prefent about fixty reprefentatives 
of their little republics, befides many 
other refpeétable perfons, it was 
unanimoufly refolved, that their 
laws fhould be revifed; and power 
for fo doing was given to fourteen 

erfons, the moft efteemed they had 
for knowledge, experience, and in- 
tegrity, who promifed on oath to 
reform the laws, in the manner that 
fhould feem to them, before God, 
the moft conducive to the good go- 
vernment of the country, and to the 
peace and profperity of its inhabi- 
tants. For this end, they were al- 
lowed only twenty days; and the 
Corregidor or chief judge was joined 
with them in the commiffion. It 
was allo ordered by the meeting, 
that the code of laws, thus reformed, 
fhould be read and examined by the 
ordinary depuues, and regidores of 
Bifcay, and that a clean copy of it 
fhould be made out, and two pro- 
curadores or commilfioners fhould 
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be fent with it to court, in order fo 
obtain the confirmation of it from 
the Emperor Charles V. who was a 
that time their Lord, 

All this was executed with great 
punctuality. The emperor approved 
and confirmed thefe laws at Valla. 
dolid, on the 27th of June of the 
following year 1527, and they were 
promulgated, received, and ordered 
to be obeyed, in the national meet. 
ing held under the Tree of Guer. 
nica, on the gd of July of that fame 
year. It is a copy of thefe laws, in 
a {mall folio, that I have the ‘ho. 
nour of prefenting to the Society; 
and at the end of them are fub. 
joined the confirmations of the five 
following kings of Spain, includin 
that of Philip V. in 1702, in which 
year this copy was printed. 

Thefe laws are fimple, and not 
many in number, as may be feen 
from the fize of the book in which 
they are contained. Thofe of them 
that feem to me the moft remarkable, 
are the following: 

In the firft place, when anew 
Lord of Bifcay comes to fucceed by 
the death of his predeceffor, or any 
other way, if he is fourteen years of 
age, he 1s obliged to go in perfon 
to Bifcay, if the Bifcayans formally 
require it, and {wear folemnly the 
obfervance of the laws, and the con- 
fervation of all the privileges of the 
country, at the gates of Bilboa, 
under the Tree of Guernica, and in 
the churches of Larrabezua and 
Bermeo; and, if he fhould negleé 
to do this for a whole year, after it 
has been required of him in form, 
then the rents that are payable to’ 
him from certain houfes and vil- 
lages, are to be retained, and only 
the duties on the iron-mines are to 
be paid into his treafury, until he 
fhall comply with the requifition, 
Nor are his orders in the mean time 
to be executed, but only received 
with refpe&. Yet the judges placed 
by him are to have their ordinar 
power and jurifdiétion, becaufe this 
ts neceflary for the common good. 

‘There is a certain {um of money 


that 
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that is long fince fixed, to be paid 
to the Lord by the poffeffors of cer- 
tain houfes and villages, which mutt 
always be kept in repair, and are 
always fold and bought with that 
burden. The Lord is alfo to have 
certain determinate duties, which 
are very moderate, on the ore that 
is taken out of the iron-mines, of 
which there are very many. No 
other tax or duty is ever, upon any 
account whatfoever, to be laid on 
the Bifcayans; and the Lord is to 
allow a fufficient falary to the Cor- 
regidor, and to the other judges that 
he places, out of his own treafury. 

The Lord cannot eftablifh any 
new city or borough in Bifcay ; 
unlefs it be done under the Tree of 
Guernica, and with the common 
confent of the Bifcayans. 

Every Bifcayan is declared to be 
an Hidalgo or gentleman, and to 
have all the privileges belonging to 
fuch, not only at home, but even 
throughout all Spain ; becaufe they 
have always kept their blood pure 
from all mixture of that of the Jews 
and Muors. And, in order to pre- 
ferve this their purity of blood, 
which is of fo great confequence to 
them, and gives them fo honourable 
diftinétion all over the kingdom, no 
Jew, nor Moor, nor any perfon de- 
{cended of either, is to be allowed 
.to fettle in Bifcay on any pretence 
whatfoever, 

The Bifcayans are to be judged 
only by their own laws in all civil 
and criminal caufes, not only in 
Bifcay, but in every part of Spain. 
For this reafon, in the Chancery of 
Valladolid, which is a fupreme, 
civil, and criminal court for all that 
part of the kingdom, that lies on 
the north fide of the Tagus, there 
is a particular court for the Bif- 
cayans, and a judge in it, called the 
Guezmayor de Viicaya, or the Great 
Judge of Bifcay. 

Whatever order comes from the 
king, is to be examined in a junta 
or meeting of the Bifcayans; and 
if it fhall appear to them to be con- 
rary to their liberties or privileges, 
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it is to be received, indeed, with 
all due re{pe& ; but not to be put 
into execution, 

No Bifcayan can be imprifoned 
for any debt, if it be not joined with 
acrime. But the creditor having 
obtained the fentence of the judge, 
can get the goods of his debtor ar- 
refted, and thefe goods, with certain 
formalities, may be fold by public 
auction for the payment of the debt, 
And if the debtor fhould fecrete any 
of the arrefted goods, then he may 
be proceeded againft as a malefaétor 
and rebel; and confequently im- 
prifoned, No Bifcayan’s houfe, 
nor his riding horfe, nor his arms, 
can be arrefted. 

The criminal law is alfo fuffi- 
ciently mild. No man can be im- 
prifoned without a formal accula- 
tion lodged againft him; and that 
followed by the order of a judge. 
Nay, further, unlefs the guilry per- 
fon be apprehended within twenty- 
four hours after the commiffion of 
the crime, or that the crime be one 
of the excepted ones, which are, 
high treafon, the murder of a 
ftranger, violence ufed to a woman, 
and fome few others, he cannot be 
imprifoned, until he has been three 
times called by a notary public un- 
der the Tree of Guernica, to deliver 
himfelf up at fome one of the public 
prifons, that fo he may be tried; 
ten days muft pafs between each of 
thefe calls, and they muft be notified 
to him in perfon, or an in{trument 
of them teft at his houfe, or at his 
parifh church-door, in the prefence 
of two witneffes, During the thirty 
days of the calls, he may be har- 
boured with impunity; nay, he may 
without any fear converle even 
with the judge himfelf, But if, be- 
fore that time expire, he does not 
give himfelf to be judged, then he 
is denounced a rebel; and whoever 
receives him into his houfe, or 
affifts him, is hable to punifhmenr, 

No Bifcayan’s immoveable eftate 
can be confifcated ; but is always to 
defcend to his lawful heirs, what. 
ever his crimg may have been, I 

3A2 was 
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was glad to fee a law, wherein it is 
declared, that no Bifcayan, on any 
account, is to be put to the torture; 
but I was forry afterwards to find 
thofe cafes excepted, in which one 
is tried for high treafon, herefy, fo- 
domy, or the coinage of falfe money. 
It is fomething remarkable, that no 
Bifcayan can be an executioner : 
this is confidered as entirely repug- 
nant to the honour of an Hidalgo ; 
nay, by the very laws, even the jai- 
lors muft be from fome other pro- 
vince ; their expreflion is, that they 
muft be from beyond the Ebro, 
which river runs on the fouth fide 
of Bifcay. 

When a man is to fell any gon 
of land, he muft give notice of this 
his intention, by a public procla- 
mation on three Sundays, at the 

arifh church where the ground lies; 
and if any of his relations within 
the fourth degree chufes to buy it, 
he may doit. In that cafe, each of 
them names an appraifer, and the 
judge names a third, to fettle the 
price. The appraifers that are chofen 
are obliged by the laws to accept of 
the commifion. The buyer and 
feller muft each of them alfo bring a 
fufficient perfon to be furety for the 
performance of his part of the bar- 
gain. Iflandsare fold in any other 
way, the relations may reclaim them 
within a year and day after the fale; 
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or even within three years, if the 
reclaimer fhall declare that he had 
not fooner heard of the tranfaétion, 

The age at which one is ordinarily 
allowed to be major, is that of 25 
years complete; but, as foon as one 
has ended 18, he may prefent him- 
felf to a judge and declare, that he 
is capable of managing his own 
affairs; and if the judge, upon get. 
ting proper information, fhall think 
him capable, he may order his cu- 
rators to deliver his effeéts to him, 
allowing to the tutors and curators 
what he fhall judge reafonable for 
the trouble and expences they have 
been at on their pupil’s account, 

The firing of a gun or piftol 
againft any perfon is declared capi- 
tal, even though no hurt fhould be 
done, 

The ancient cuftom that the wo. 
men had, it feems, had there, as in 
many other places, of accompanying 
burials with difhevelled hair, and 
with howlings and fongs of lamen- 
tation, is forbidden under a fine. 

It is alfo forbidden to go out of 
one’s own parifh to a wedding, un- 
lefs it be that of a relation ; and the 


practice of going to vifit women , 


newly brought to bed, accompanied 
with girls carrying eatables, and 
other oftentatious and expenfive 
prefents, is prohibited, 


TENERIFE, 


BY GEORCE GLAS. 


BOUT four o’clock in the 
é & afternoon, I fet out on horfe- 
back, in company with a mafter of 
a fhip, from Port Orotava, to vifit 
the Pike. We had with us a fer- 
vant, a muleteer, and a guide: after 
afcending ahoput {x miles, we ar- 
zived, towards fun-fet, at the moft 
diftant habitation from the fea this 
way, which wes in a hollow. Here 
we found an aquedué of open 
troughts or fpouts. that conveys 
water down from the head of the 
hollow. Here our fervants watered 


the cattle, and filled fome fmall 
barrels with water, to ferve us oa 
our expedition, While they were 
thus employed, we alighted and 
walked into the hollow, which we 
found to be very pleafant, abound- 
ing with many trees that fent forth 
an odoriferous f{mell, Near the 
houfes are fome fields of maize or 
Indian corn: in feveral places on 
this fide of the ifland, the natives 
have two crops of this grain. Mount- 
ing again, we travelled for fome 
time on a flecp road, and got Ps 
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the woods and the clouds juft as it 
grew dark; we could not well mifs 
our way, the road being bounded 
on both fides with trees or buthes, 
which were chiefly laurel, favine, 
and brefos or brufhwood: having 
travelled about a mile, we came to 
the upper edge of the wood above 
the clouds, where we alighted, made 
a fire, and fupped ; {ome time after 
we lay down to fleep under the 
bufhes. About half an hour after 
ten, the moon fhining bright, we 
mounted again, and travelled flowly 
two hours, through an exceffive bad 
road, refembling ruins of ftone 
buildings {cattered over the fields. 
After we got out of this road, we 
came upon {mall light white pumice- 
ftone like peas or fhingle. Here 
we rode at a pretty good pace for 
near an hour, The air now began 
to be very fharp, cold, and piercing, 
and the wind blew ftrong about 
fouth-weft or weft-fouth-weft. Our 
guide advifed us to alight here, as it 
was a convenient place, and reft 
till four or five in the morning. 
We followed his counfel, and 
entered into a cave, the mouth of 
which was built up to about a man’s 
height. to prevent the wind and 
cold from getting in. Near this 
place we were fo lucky as to find 
fome dry withered retamas, which 
was the only fhrub or vegetable we 
faw hereabout ; with thefe we made 
a great fire to warm ourfelves, and 
then fell afleep, but were foon 
awakened by an itching of the fkin, 
which we imagined proceeded from 
fleas, but was owing to the cold 
thin air, want of ret, and fleeping 
in our cloaths; a thing I have 
known to happen to people on 
fuch expeditions. We pafled away 
the time here as well as we could; 
but while we crept fo near the fire 
that one fide was almoft fcorched, 
the other was benumbed with cold. 
About five in the morning we 
mounted again, and travelled flowly 
about a mile, for the road here was 
rather too fteep for travelling on 
horfeback, and our horfes were now 
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fatigued, At lalt we came among 
fome great loofe rocks. where was a 
fort of cottage built of loofe ftones: 
the name of this place our guide 
told us was Eftancia de los Ingleffes 
(i, e. the Englifh pitching-place), 
fo called, I imagine, from fome Eng- 
lifh people refting there on their 
way to vifit the Pike, for none go 
that journey but foreigners and fome 
poor people of the ifland, who earn 
their bread by gathering brimflone; 
the Spanifh gentry having no cu- 
riolity of this kind. Here we 
alighted again, the remainder of our 
way being too fteep for riding, and 
left one of our fervants to look after 
the cattle, and then proceeded on 
our journey on foot. We walked 
hard to get ourfelves a heat, but 
were foon fatigued by the fteepneis 
of the road, which was alfo loote 
and fandy. When we got to the 
top of this rifing or hill, we came 
to a vaft number of l[oole great 
flones, whofe furfaces were flat: 
each of thofe ftones or rocks was, 
on a medium, about ten feet every 
way. This road was not fo fteep 
as the other, but we were obliged 
to travel a confiderable way over 
the rocks, leaping from one to 
another, for they were not all quite 
clofe to each other, Among thefe 
is a cavern, where is a well, or 
natural refervoir, into which we 
defcended by a ladder, which the 
poor people placed there for that 
purpole, This cavern is f{pacious 
within, being almoft ten yards wide 
and twenty m height: all the bot- 
tom of it, except juft at the feet of 
the ladder, is covered with water, 
which is about two fathoms deep, 
and was then frozen towards the 
inner edges of the cave: we at: 
tempted to drink of this water, but 
could not, by reafon of its excelflive 
coldnefs ; however, our guide filled 
a bottle, which he had purpolely 
brought from the Eftancia. After 
travelling about a quaricr or half a 
mile upon the great {tones or rocks, 
we came to the bottom of the real 
Pike, or fugay loaf, which is very 
fleep, 
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Reep, and to add to the difficulty of 
afcending, the ground is Joofe and 
gives way under the feet, and con- 
fequently extremely fatiguing; for 
plhnasis the length of this eminence 
is not above half a mile, yet we 
were obliged to ftop and take 
breath I believe thirty times; at laft 
we got to the top, where we lay 
about a quarter of an hour to reit 
ourfelves, being quite fpent with 
fatigue. When we left the Eftancia 
in the morning, the fun was juit 
emerging from the clouds, which 
were {pread out under us at a great 
diftance downward, appearing like 
the ocean. Above the clouds, at a 
waft diftance to the north, we faw 
fomething black, which we imagined 
to be the top of the ifland of 
Madeira. We took the bearings 
of it by a pocket-compafs, and found 
it to be exattly in the direftion of 
that ifland from Tenerife: but be- 
fore we got to the top of the Pike, 
it difappeared. We {aw from hence 
the tops of the iflands Palma, Go- 
mera, Hierro, and Gran Canaria; 
they {cemed to be quite near, but 
we could neither perceive Lance- 
rota or Fuertaventura, becaufe they 
are not high enough to pierce the 
clouds. Unfortunately we did not 
find the air quite clear and free 
from clouds, otherwife I know not 
but we might have feen Madcira, 
Porto Santo, and even the neareft 
part of Mount Atlas, which is 
about an hundred leagues diftant 
from hence; for although I. faid 
before, that viewing the Pike from 
the ocean, it could not be dif- 

tinguifhed from the fky farther off 
then an hundred and fifty or an 

hundred and fixty miles; yet it 

muft be obferved that the air above 

the clouds ts by far thinner, more 

pure, and freer from vapours than 

the air below; for before we came 

to the Eftancia de los Ingleifes, we 

ebferved the moon and ftars to 

thine with uncommon brightnefs; 

befides, the [pherigal figure of the 

earth could not prevent our feeing 

Mount Atlas, beeaule its fammit 
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and that of Tenerife, by reafon of 
their immence height (although fo 
far alunder) would yet be far exalted 
above the horizon, But whether 
or not vifion extends fo far as what 
i am now hinting, I leave to others 
to determine. 

After we had refted fome time, 
we began to look about and obferve 
the top of the Pike. Its dimenfions 
feemed to be exa€tly as de{cribed by 
one Mr, Eden, whofe journey to the 
Pike we find related in fome of our 
accounts of the Canary Iflands. He 
fays the length is about an hundred 
and forty yards, the breadth an 
hundred and ten. It is hollow, 
and fhaped within like a bell fub- 
verted. From the edges or upper 
part of this bell, or cauldron, as the 
natives call it, to the bottom is 
about forty yards, In many parts 
of this hollow we obferved fmoke 
and fleams of fulphur iffuing forth 
in puffs, The heat of the ground 
in fome particular places was fo 
great as to penetrate through the 
foles of our fhoes to our feet: feeing 
fome {pots of earth or foft clay, we 
tried the heat with our fingers, but 
could not thruft them in farther 
than half an inch, for the deeper 
we went, the more intenfe we found 
the heat. We then took our guide’s 
flaff, and thruft it to the depth of 
three inches into a hole or porous 
place, where the fmoke feemed to 
be thickeft, and held it there about 
a minute, and then drew it out, 
when we found it burned to char- 
coal. We gathered here many 
pieces of moft curious and beauti- 
ful brimftone of all colours, par- 
ticularly azure blue, green, violet, 
yellow, and fcarlet. But what 
chiefly engaged the attention of my. 
companion, was the extraordinary. 
and uncommon appearance of the 
clouds below us, at a great diftance; 
they feemed like the ocean, only the 
furface of them was not quite fo 
blue and fmooth, but had the ap- 
pearance of very white wool; and 
where this cloudy ocean, as I may 
call it, touched the fhore, it feemed 
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to foam like billows breaking on 
the fhore. When we afcended 
through the clouds, .it was dark ; 
but when we mounted again, be- 
tween ten and eleven, the moon 
fhone bright, the clouds were then 
below us, and about a mile diftant : 
we took them for the ocean, and 
wondered to fee it fo near ; nor did 
we difcover our miftake until the 
fun arofe.e When we defcended to 
the clouds, in returning from the 
Pike, and entered within them, 
they appeared to us as a thick fog 
or mift, of the confiftence of thofe 
we frequently fee in England: all 
the trees of the fore- mentioned 
woods, and our cloaths, were wet 
with it. 

The air on the top of the Pike 
was thin, cold, piercing, and of a 
dry parching nature, like the fouth- 
ealterly winds which I have felt in 
the great defart of Africa, or the 
Levanters in the Mediterranean; or 
even not unlike thofe dry eafterly 
winds which are frequent in the 
northern parts of Europe, in clear 
weather, in the months of March 
or April. 

In afcending the higheft part of 
the mountain, called the fugar loaf, 
which is very fleep, our hearts 
panted and beat vehemently, fo 
that, as I obferved before, we were 
obliged to reft above thirty times, to 
take breath; but whether this was 
owing to the thinnefs of the air 
caufing a difficulty of refpiration, 
or to the uncommon fatigue which 
we fuffered in climbing the hill, 
Icannot determine; but believe it 
was partly owing to one and partly 
to the other. Our guide, a flim, 
agile, old man, was not affefied in 
the fame manner with us, but climb- 
ed up with eafe, like a goat; for he 
was one of thofe poor men who 
earn their living by gathering brim- 
fione in the cauldron and other 
volcanos, the Pike itfelf being no 
other, though it has not burned for 
fome years paft, as may be plainly 
underftood by the nature of its fub- 
ftance; and indeed all the top of the 
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ifland fhews evident marks of fome 
terrible revolution that has hap- 
pened in Tenerife; for thé fugar- 
loaf is nothing elfe than earth 
mixed with afhes. and calcined 
ftones, thrown out of the bowels of 
the earth: and the great fquare 
flones, before deferibed, feem to 
have been thrown out of the caui- 
dron or hollow of the Pike, when it 
was a volcano. The top of the 
Pike is inacceffible in every way 
but that by which we went up, viz. 
by the eaft fide. Its fteepeft part is 
on the north-welt, towards Gar- 
rachica. We tumbled fome loofe 
rocks down from that quarter, which 
rolled a vaft way, till we loft fight of 
them. 

Having furveyed every thing 
worthy of obfervation, we return- 
ed to the Eftancia, where our horfes 
were left; the whole time fpent in 
defcending from the top of the 
Pike to this place was only half an 
hour, although the aicent took us 
up about two hours andahalf. It 
was now about ten in the morning, 
and the fun fhone fo exceflively hot 
as to oblige us to take fhelter in the 
cottage; being exceedingly fatigued, 
we lay down there, intending to 
fleep, but could not for the cold, 
which was fo intenfe under the 
fhade, that we were obliged to kin- 
dle a fire to keep ourfelves warm. 

Afier taking fome repofe, we 
mounted our horfes about noon, 
and defcended by the fame way that 
we went up, and came to fome 
pines, fituated about two miles 
above the clouds: between thefe 
pines and the Pike grows no herb, 
fhrab, tree, or grafs, excepting the 
fore-mentioned retama. About five 
of the clock in the evening we ar- 
rived at Orotava, not having alight- 
ed by the way to ftop, only fome- 
times to walk where the road was 
too fteep for riding. The whole 
diftance we rode in the five hours 
fpent in coming down from the 
Eftancia to Orotava, we computed 
to be about fifteen Englifh miles, 
travelling at the rate of three miles 

an 
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an hour: fuppofe then we dedu€ five 
of thefe for windings and turnings, 
the diftance from the fea to the 
Eftancia, in a ftrait line, will be 
about ten miles; which, if carefully 
compared with the afcent of the 
road,* J reckon will make the per- 
pendicular height of the Eitancia 
to be about four Englifh miles; to 
which add a mile of perpendicular 
height from thence to the Pike, the 
whole will be about five Englifh 
miles: I am very certain I cannot 
be miftaken in this calculation 
above a mile either way. There is 
no place in the world more proper 
for an obfervatory than the Eftancia: 
if a commodious warm houfe or 
cottage was built upon it, to ac- 
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commodate aflronomers while the 
moderate wéather Continués, viz, 
all July, Auguft, and September, 
they might make their obfervations, 
take an account of the wind and 
weather of the région above the 
clouds, and remark their nature 
and properties. But if any perfon 
intends to vifit the Pike, I would 
advife him to wait for fine clear 
weather, carry a good tent, plenty 
of water, and fome provifions along 
with him, that he may be enabled 
to remain at the Eftancia four or 
five days, in which time he might 
go twice or thrice to the top of thé 
Pike, and make his obfervations at 
leifure, 








THOMAS SILL, 


A remarkable large Boy who came from Halifax County, North Carolina, and was 
exhibited as a Show tn the Crty of Philadelphia, in the Spring of 1787. 


HIS extraordinary boy was 

born on the 15th July, 1780. 
He was between fix and feven years 
old, and weighed one hundred and 
forty five pounds, at the time of his 
exhibition. At four months old, 
he weighed thirty-two pounds, and 
at three years, one hundred and 
thirty pounds. He was four feet 
five inches in height; his breatt 
was three feet two inches; his belly 
three feet four inches; his thigh 
was two feet; the calf of his leg 
fixteen inches, and his arm thirteen 
inches in circumference. His fa- 
ther was of a moderate fize, but his 
mother a litthe above it. He fucked 
his mother till he was fifteen months 
old. He had an intermittent fever 
at eighteen monihs old, for five 
weeks, after which his growth was 
more rapid than ufual, His appetite 
was good, and he ate freely of 
animal food. He was of a ruddy 


complexion, healthy and handfome, 





* | imagine that no one, who has been at Orotava, will think twenty-two or twentys 
three degrees too great an afcent from thence to the fummit of the ifland ; for fo many 
have I allowed in calculating the perpendicular height. 


His faculties were quick and equal 
to moft boys of his age. His eyes 
and hair were dark, but his fkin un- 
commonly fair. He was aétive and 
{fprightly, though his manners were 
childifh. He flept moderately. His 
voice was rather coatfe and manly, 
The circumltances of his birth, age, 
&c. were certified by the laté 
Governor Cafwell, and the Hon, 
Whitemill Hill, Efq. of North Ca 
rolina. 

It may not be amifs to add to this 
account of Thomas Sill, that theré 
is bat one inftance upon public re- 
cord of a larger child of nearly thé 
fame age, and that is related by 
Tulpius. He mentions a child that 
weighed one hundred and fifty 
pounds at five years old. The _fa- 
mous Mr. Bright, whofe perfon and 
life are defcribed by Dr. Coe, in 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
weighed only 144 pounds at twelve 
years old. 
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REVIEW OF NEW 
BRITISH PUB 
Memorrs oF tHe Kincs , OF 
Geeat Britain oF THE House 
or Brunswic-Lunensure. By 
W. Belfham. 2 Vols. 1793. 


HE fecond volume begins with 
£2 the difputes between France 
and Spain, on the fubjeét of cutting 
logwo od, in the Bay of Cempnacles. 

bs firft event, of which we fhall 
prefe nt our readers an extraét, is the 
refignation of Sir Robert Walpole. 
A ci cum'tance attending which, has 
{o itrong a likenefs to an event of 
the prefent reign, that we cannot 
omit it. 


Sir Robert Walpole became fenfible that 
his political career haltened to its termi- 
nation. Anxious however to make one 
elfort more to retain that authority which 
he had fo long exercifed almoft without 
controul, and which he could not now re- 
linquifh without danger; he caufed a royal 
metlage to be fent to the Prince of Wales, 
importing that if his royal highnel’s would 
acceed to terms with his majefty, his re- 
venue fhould be immediately raifed to 
100,000l. per annum; 200,0c0l. thould be 
advanced tor the payinent of his debts; he 
and his friends fhould be taken into favour, 
and a fuitable provifion made for all his 
followers. But the prince pofitively de- 
élared, ‘‘ that he wouid accept of no fuch 
conditions, or of any conditions, while 
public affairs continued under the direction 
of Sir Robert Wa!pole—whom he regarded 
as the bar which feparated his majetty 
from the affGions of his people—as the 
grand author of tre national loffes, dif. 
graces, and grievances, at home andabroad. a 
Repulfed in this attempt, the minitter, 
now in imminent danger of an impeach- 
ment, endeavoured in oe to detach from 
their political connection fome of the leaders 
of the oppofite party: and finding himlelf 
on the next divifion again Icft ina minority, 
he declared he would never rore enter the 
walls of that houle. On the enfuing day, 
February 3 391742, the king adjourned both 
houfes of parliament to the roth, and im- 
mediately upon this adjournment, Sir Robert 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and 
‘refizned all his employments. Various 





intrigues and negotiaticns were carried on 

during this recefs, and it foon appeared 

that a fatal divifion had taken place among 

the patriots, and that divers of them whe 
VO. Sek 
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had made the loudeft ee, of honour 
and virtue, who had repeated ly menaced 
the minifter with clamours of ineity and 
denunciations of vengeance, and who had 
bgafted that no art could diffolve the cement 
by which they were united, had fecretly 
acceded to af infidious and difgraceful ac- 
commodation with the court, of which the 
impunity of the late minifter was underftood 
to be a fundamental article. The duke of 
Newcaftie, and Mr. Pelham, with their 
adherents, were allowed to retain theit 
places. The earl of Wilmington fucceeded 
Sir Robert Walpole, as. fi:ft.lord coms 
miffioner of the treafury; Mr. Saadys 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lord Carteret took the teals, as fecretary of 
fiate for the foreign department, «nd was 
regarded as chief minifter; and Mr. Pul- 
teney, who refufed to accept of any office 
of refponfibility, was {worn anew of the 
privy council, and was foon afterwards 
created carl of Bath—but though he had 
fiattered himfelf with the idea of guiding 
unfeen the reins of government; he was 
nevcr admitted to the leaft thare of roy il 
confidence, and remained the victim of his 

wn treache:y—‘ a folitary monument of 
blafted ambition.”” The nation faw with 
altonifhment and indignation; in this coali- 
tion of parties, a change not’ of meatures 
but of men; they faw the old fyftein nor 
only adopted but confirmed and ftrengthen- 
ed; they faw the fame influence in par. 
liament exerted for the fame e purpoles, and 
in the tran{ports of their réfentment, the 
new mynifters were branded as apo(tates 
and betrayers of their country; and pa- 
triotifm was ridiculed and exploded as aa 
ulutive and empty name. 


Perhaps too, ‘the foilowing {peech 
of Mr, Pitt, afterwards Lora Chat- 
ham, may be read with advantage. 


A motion being made in the Houfe of 
Comuinons for the difcharge of the Hanove. 
rian mercenaries, Mr. Pitt contended, with 

nuch warmth, ‘ that there exifted no Le. 
oct of hiring auxiliary troops, fine 
had never been fhewn that either juflce or 
policy required us to engage in the quaric!s 
of the continent. “Fhe munifter, he taid, 
affected to fpeak of the balance of powe , 
the pragmatic fanction, the prefervation of 
the guecn of hungary, as if England onty 

were concerned in re-eltablithing tas houle 
of Aultria in tts former grancew, and that 
the power of Vrance were fermi laole to 
Great Britain alone. 

re iefs in his clestoral than hus regal eapa- 
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city, had guaranteed the pragmatic fandion, 
and the troops hired by England were, no 
lefs than ourfelves, allies of the queen of 
Hungary. Suppoting the affiince granted 
to the queen of Hungary a matter of right 
and juitice, due by felemn treaty, Hanover 
is equally bound with us to obferve the 
terms of this treaty: or, if it be an act of 
inere gencrofity, why fhould the elector of 
Hanover difplay his generofity at the ex- 
pence of the I cople of England? Bat the 
tranf=ctions of every year exhibited proofs 
of this perfidious partiality. Few of the 
members of that houfe, it might be pre- 
fumed, had forgotten the ever-memorable 
treaty, of which the tendency was difcover, 
®ed in the name——the treaty of Hanover; by 
which we difunited owfelves trom Auftria, 
ccttroyed that building which we may now 
endeavour in vain to raife again, and weaken- 
ed the only power which it was our intereft 
to @renethen. He declared, in animad- 
verting on that paragraph of the King’s 
fpeech which calied the attention of parlia- 
ment to the late change of aftairs in Europe, 
that we had indeed felt a very remarkable 
change; from ene extreme we had run to 
the utmoft verge of another. Our former 
inifer betrayed the intereft of his country 
rimity 3 our prefent minifter 

xotitm.  Inftead of 
vever difhonour- 

to liften to any, how- 


fpe ¢ts, the 
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re ifonable. In other re 
ation had experienced no change. notwith- 
iuuding the change of a few individuals in 
iftration; for the fame prodigal, 


adminif 
fpirit, fill pervaded all 
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orrapt, ¢ ditiatory 
wernmnent. Heaflins- 
ei, that we ought to have acvifed the queen 
gnrv to hiave accepted the tens of 
Piutha, when he firlt mvoded 

a *. nfifted 
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n of our affiding 


claimants. 
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cept, that there is good reafon to belicve we 
advifed her not to accept, of the terms 
offered. Nothing now would fatisfy us 
but the conqueft of Alface and Lorraine, 
to ferve as an equivalent for Silefia: though 
a general jealoufy now prevailed of the 
ambitious defigns of Auftria, which would 
eifectually preclude any effort on the part 
of the princes of Germany in the profecu- 
tion of that romantic fcheme. Deceived as 
the queen of Hungary had before been, the 
trufted, ftrange as it may feem, a fecond 
time to our delufive promifes.; though I 
will venture to prophely that, whenever 
Hanover fhall be a fecond time endangered, 
the will find herfelfa fecond time deceived, 
The temerity of our counfels was equalled 
only by the timidity and feeblenefs of our 
operations; the whole campaign would 
have pailed in fupine inactivity, had nog 
the French found an opportunity, through 
the mifconduét of our generals, to attack us 
in a fituation which expotfed our whole 
army, and the perfon of his majefty, to the 
moft imminent hazar« of captivity or deftruc- 
tion; thank God! the courage of fome of 
the French generals fo far exceeded the 
limits of difcretion, as to caufe them 
voluntarily to relinquifh the advantage they 
potleticd, and the whole French army, 
aiter fuftttring a feveré repulfe, were com- 
pellect to retire with precipitation over the 
Maine: but, inftead of purfuing a flying 
enemy, we haftencd our own retreat to 
Hanau, leaving our flain unburied on the 
held, and our wounded to the mercy of the 
enemy. 


The bold and manly addrefs of 
the good old {peaker, Onflow, to the 
throue, in 1756, deferves to be en- 
gvaved on the heart ofevery Englith- 
man. We infert it, and the re- 
ileétions made by our author on it, 


At the clefe of the feffion, the fpeaker, 
Mfr, Onflow, on pretenting the money-bills 
ihe voval atfent, addrefled the king ina 
prech replete with fentiments fo juft and 
conftitutional, exprefled in languaye fo bold 
and animated, as to merit the moft dif. 
tinguithed regard. After fpecifying the 
extent, and remarking the liberality, of the 
grants, exceeding thofe of any former 
eriod, he declared, “ that the Commens 
of England hoped the fword, fo bravely 
rawn and fo eflecinally fupported, would 
entrufted only in capable and honeft 
and that the naval ftrength of 

Britain will do fervice as much 

ter as it is exalted higher than ever 
Hfis majefty’s faithful Commons 

od that the prefont critical junc 

convinces that alliances on the con- 

as they are unnatural, fo they mult 

e prejudicial to the tue interctt of 
England; 
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England; that there is no gratitude to be 
expected from, no dependence to be placed 
on, fuch allies, who, fupported as they 
have been, by the blood and treature of 
this kingdom, have taken the opportunity 
of the firft profpect of prefent profit to 
break through every tie. Not difcouraged, 
however, by the ingratitude of allies, or the 
ambition of enemies, they have with plea- 
fure beheld the fword drawn to vindicate 
the national honour and intereft—-proud to 
let all the world fee that England is able to 
fight her own battles, and to ftand by her 
own natural ftrength. Though ever attached 
to his majefty’s perfon, he declared, never- 
thelefs, that there were circumftances 
exifting at which nothing but their con- 
fidence in his majefty’s juftice, and love to 
his people, could hinder them from being 
moft ferioufly alarmed. Subfidies to foreign 
princes, when already burdened with a 
debt fcarce to be borne, cannot but be 
feverely felt—an army of foreign troops, a 
thing unprecedented, unheard-of, unknown, 
brought into England, cannot but alarm. 
Still they had reliance upon his majetty, 
and hoped that their burdens might be 
lightened, their fears removed, as foon as 
poffible; and in the mean time, that the 
{word ef thefe foreigners fhould not be cn- 
trufted a moment out of his own hand to 
any other perfon whatfoever.’’? The unani- 
mous approval of the principles and fenti- 
ments inculcated in this fpirited addrefs 
reflects certainly great honour on the houte, 
and it is much to be regretted that they 
fhould ever have been induced in practice, 
to deviate from them. This fpeech, how- 
ever, difcovers fymptoms of democratic re- 
folution, which, had the liberties of the 
country been openly invaded, would have 
difplayed itfelf in a manner fatal to mi- 
nifters, terrible to kings ! 


We fhall conclude our extraéts 
with Mr. Belfham’s character of 
George II. 


The charaéter of this monarch it is not eafy 
either to miftake or to mifreprefent. Endow- 
ed by nature with an underftanding by no 
means comprehentfive, he had taken little 
pains to improve and expand his original 
powers by intellectual cultivation. Equaily 
a ftranger to learning and the arts, he fuw 
the rapid increafe of both under his reign, 
without contributing in the remote’ degree 
to accelerate that progreffion by any mode 
of encouragement, or even beftowing, pro- 
bably, a fingle thought on the means of 
their advancement. Inheriting all the poli- 
tical prejudices of his father—prejudices 
Originating in a partiality natural and par- 
donable—he was never uble to extend his 
views beyond the adjuftment of the Ger- 
manic balance of power ; and refting with 
vntulpicious fatisfaction in that lyfe, 
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into which he had been early initiated, he 
never rofe even to the conception of ih: 

fimple, dignified, and impartial condué 

which is equally the honour. and intereft of 
Great Britsin to maintain in all the coin- 
plicated contefts of the continental ftates, 
{t is curious to remark, that the grand 
wars of this 
y oppofite; in the 


objects of the two continental 


1 
i 


reign were diametrical 
firft, England fought the aggrandizement— 
in the fecond, the abafement of the honfe of 
Auftria. And ia what mode the confequent 
advancement of Pruffia, at an expence to 
England fo enormous, to the rank of a 
primary power in Europe, has contributed 
to the eftablifhment or prefervation of that 
political balance, upen the accurate poize 
ef which many have affirmed, and perhaps 
fome have believed, that the falvation of 
England depends, yet remains to be ex- 
piained. In the internal government of 
his kingdoms, this menarch appears, how- 
ever, to much greater advantage than in the 
contemplatian of his fyftem of foreign poli- 
tics. Though many improper conceilions 
were made by the parliament to the crown 
during the courle of this reign, it muit be 
acknowledged, that no violation of the efta- 
blithed Jaws or liberties of the kingdom 
can be imputed to the monaych. 
general principles of his adminiftration, 
both civil and religious, were liberal and 
jutt. Thofe penal ftatutes which form the 
ditgrace of our judicial code, were, in his 
reign, meliorated, and virtually fufpended, 
by the fuperior mildnefs and equity of the 
executive power. And it was a well- 
known and memorable declaration of this 
beneficent monarch, that, during his 
reign, there fhoull be no perfecution for 
conivience fake.”? Though fubject to oc. 
cafional fallics of paffion, his difpofition 
eas naturally yenerous and eafily placable. 
On various occafions, he had given fignal 
demonitrations of perfonal bravery ; nor did 
the general tenor of his conduct exhibit 
proofs lefs ftriking of his rectitude and 
integrity: and if he cannot be ranked 
among the vreateft, he is at leaft entitled to 
be clatied with fhe molt refpectable princes 
of the aye in which he lived, and his mee 
mory is de'ervedly held in national efteemn 
and veneration. 


‘ORNELIUS TAs 
vanflated by Arthur 

Murphy, 2 With an Effa 

the Life and Gnius of Tacitus, 

Notes. and Supplement. 4 Vols. gto. 

London, 1793+ 


THE Works OF 4 


CITUS: A 


Tacitus is an author, who. not 
content with giving a fuperficial 
view of affairs, has endeavoured to 
penetrate into the fecret fprings of 


abo action. 
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adtion. His works, therefore, are 
more philofophical than any of the 
great hiftorians of antiquity, and 
exhibit the profound inveftigation 
of the ftatef{man, 

We have already two tranflations 
of Tacitus in Englifh; the firft, in 
which Mr. Dryden affifted, is little 
known, but has great merit. The 
tranflation of Gordon abounds with 
daults, ‘Mr. Murphy, therefore, has 
great praife in attempting this 
tranflation. 

The effay, on the Life and Ge- 
nius of Tacitus contains a careful 
colleétion of every important and 
well-atrefted circumflance, relative 
to the hiftorian, that has efcaped the 
ravages of time. -Much light: is 
thrown upon the fubje& by various 
paffages of his own works, and thofe 
ef his contemporaries, which the 
diligence of Mr. Murphy has been 
employed to bring together. It is 
no reproach to Mr. Murphy to fay, 
that he is, on thefe occafions, ‘in- 
debted to Brotier, as Brotier was 
indebted to Vopifcus. The vindi- 
cation of Tacitus from the charges 
brought againft his ftyle, his fup- 
poled want of philanthropy, and the 
atheiftical principles attributed to 
him, is well condufed, But we 
cannot fail to remark, that, from 
the ftriciures ‘of Strada, refpeGling 
the fondnefs of Tacitus for atcribing 
attions to bad motives, Mr. Murphy 
does not ‘vindicate him. «Strada 
certainly adduces a number of in- 
ftances which are jufily liable to 
this imputation, dSirade, hb. 1. 
Prolufio 2. : 
‘-The beautiful 


pafiages of Tacitus 
are fo numerous, that it 1s not ‘al- 
ways eafy to fay which ought to be 


preferred. The detfcription of the 
camp of Varus, who had five years 
before been defeated and flain by 
Arminius, has always ftruck us as 
worked up in our author’s molt 
finilhed manner. We cannot deny 
our readers the pleafure of perufing 
itin Mr. Murphy’s tranfiation: 
The place pre‘ented an awful fpectacle, 
and the memory ofa tragical event increafed 
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the horror of the feene. ‘The firft camp o 
Varus appeared in view. The extent ot 
the ground, and the three different inclod 
fures for the eagles, ftill diftin@ly feen, 
left no doubt but that the whole was. the 
work of the three legions. Farther on 
were traced the ruins of a rampart, and the 
hollow of a ditch well nigh filled up. This 
was fuppofed to be the {pot where the few, 
who efcaped the general maflacre, made 
their laft effort, and perifhed in the attempt, 
The plains around were white with bones, 
in fome places thinly fcattcred, in others 
lying in heaps, as the men happened to fall 
in flight, or in a body refifted to the laf, 
Fragments of javelins, and the limbs of 
horfes, lay {cattered about the ficld. Hu. 
man fkulls were teen upon the trunks of 
trees. In the adjacent: woods ftood the fa. 
vage altars, where the tribunes and prin. 
cipal centurions were offered up a facrifice 
with barbarous rites. Some of the foldiers 
who furvived that-dreadful day, and afters 
wards broke their chains, related circum. 
ftantially feveral particulars. ‘* Here the 
commandcrs of the legions were put to the 
fword : on that fpot the eagles were feized, 
There Varus received his firft wound ; and 
this the place where he gave himfelf the 
mortal ftab, and died by his own fword: 
Yonder mound was the tribunal from 
which Arminius harangued. his. country. 
men: here he fixed his gibbets; there he 
dug the funeral trenches; and in that 
quarter he offered every mark of fcorn and 
infolence to the colours and the Roman 
eagles’? oo . 2p ' 


The behaviour of Caraftacus be- 
fore the throne of Claudius was 
worthy of the {pirit and indepen: 
dence of ancient Britain, The de- 
fcription of Tacitus, and the fenti- 
ments which he attributes to the 
captive king of the Silures, have 
loft perhaps not any of their beauty 
by being expreffed in the words of 
Mr, Murphy: 

The followers of the Britith chief walked 
in proceflion. ‘The military accoutrements, 
the harnefs and rich collars, which he had 
gained in various battles, were difplayed 
with pomp. The wife of Caraétacus, his 
daughter, and his brother, followed next; 
he himfelf clofed the melancholy train, 
The reft of the prifoners, ftruck with terror, 
deicended to mean and abje&t fupplica- 
tions; Caractacus alone was fuperior to 
misfortune. With a countenance ftill uns 
altered, not a fymptom of fear appearing, 
no forrow, no condefcenfion, he behaved 
with dignity even in ruin. Being placed 
before the tribunal, he delivered himfelf in 
the following manner : 

** If to the nobility of my birth, and the 

: {plendour 
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fplendour of exalted ftation, I had united 
the virtues of moderation, Rome had be- 
field me, not in captivity, but a royal 
Sifter, and a friend. The alliance of a 
prince, defcended from an illuftrious line 
ofanceftors ; a prince, whofe fway extended 
over many nations, would not haye been 
unworthy of your choice. A reverfe of 
fortune is now the lot of Caragtacus. The 
event to you is glorious, and to me humi- 
Jiating. I had arms, and men, and horles; 
I had wealth in abundance: can you won- 
der that I was unwilling to lofe them ? The 
ambition of Rome afpires to univerfal do- 
minion: and muft mankind, by confe- 
quence, ftretch their necks to the yoke? I 
ftood at bay for years: had I a¢ted other- 
wife, where, on your part, had been the 
glory of conqueft, and where, on mine, the 
honour of a brave refiftance ? I am now In 
your power: if you are bent on vengeance, 
execute your purpofe; the bloody fcene 
will foon be over, and the name of Carac- 
tacus will fink into oblivion. Preferve my 
life, and I fhall be, to late pofterity, a mo- 
nument of Romanclemency.’? Claudius 
granted him a free pardon, and the fame to 
his wife, his daughter, and his brother. 


The fituation of Soranus and 
Servitia, accufed of praétifing magic 
arts again{t the life of Nero, is highly 
interefting, and affords a moft af- 
fecting fubjett for the pencil: 


She was cited to appear in the fenate be- 
fore the tribunal of the confuls. On one 
fide ftood the aged father; on the other 
his daughter, in the bloom of life, not 
having yet completed her twentieth year, 
but even then ina ftate of deftitution, fill 
lamenting the fate of her hufband, Annius 
Pollio, lately torn from her, and con- 
demned to banifhment: She ftogg in filent 
forrow, not daring to lift her eyes to her 
father, whom by her imprudent zeal fhe 
had involved in new misfortunes. 

' The accufer preficd her with queftions. 
He defired to know, whether fhe had not 
fold her bridal ornaments, her jewels, and 
her necklace, to fupply herfelf with money 
for magic facrifices? She fell proftrate on 
the ground, and wept in bitternefs of heart. 
Her forrows were too big for -utterance. 
She embraced the altars, and rifing fud- 
denly, exclaimed with vehemence, ‘ I have 
invoked no infernal gods; I have ufed no 
unhallowed rites, no magic, no incanta- 
tions. My unhappy prayers afked no more 
than that you, Ceelar, and you, confcript 
fathers, would extend your protection to 
this beft of men, this moft affectionate pa- 
rent. For him I fold my jewels; for him 
I difpofed of my bridal ornaments, and for 
him I gave up the garments fuited to my 
yank. In the fame cauie I was willing to 
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facrifice my life: the blood in my veins 
was at his fervice. The men whom I con- 
fulted were all ftrangers to me; I had no 
knowledge of them. They beft can tell 
who they are, and what they profefs. The 
name of the prince was never mentioned 
by me, but with that refpe&t which I pay 
to the gods. What I did was my own 
a&t: that miferable man, my unhappy fa- 
ther, knew nothing of it. If any crime has 
been committed, he is innocent: I, and If 
alone, am guilty.’’ 

Soranus could no longer reftrain himfelf. 
He interrupted his daughter, crying ‘aloud, 
*¢ She was not with me in Afia; fhe is too 
young to have any knowledge of Rubellius 
Plautius. In the accufation againft her 
hufband fhe was not involved; her filial 
piety is her only crime. Diftinguifh her 
cafe from mine; refpect the caufe of inno~ 
cence, and on my head let your worft ven- 
geance fall. Iam ready to meet my fate.’* 
With thefe words, he rufhed to embrace 
his child; fhe advanced to meet him; but 
the lictors interpofed to prevent the pa- 
thetic {cene.”? 


There is no chara&ter to be found 
in Tacitus which ts drawn with a 
more accurate feleétion of circum- 
ftances, or more appropriate traits, 
than that of Galba: 


Such was the end of Servius Galba, in 
the 73d year of his age. He had feen the 
reign of five princes, and enjoyed, during 
that whole period, a feries otf profperity ; 
happy as a private citizen, as a prince un- 
fortunate. He was defcended trom a long 
line of anceftors. His wealth was great: 
his talents not above mediocrity. Free 
from vice, he cannot be celebrated for his 
virtues. He knew the value of fame, yet 
was neither arrogant nor vainglorious. 
Having no rapacity, he was an ceconomift 
of his own, and of the public treafure care- 
ful to a degree of avarice. To his friends 
and freedmen he was open, generous, and 
even refigned to their will. When his 
choice was happily made, his indulgence, 
however exceflive, was at worft an amiable 
weaknefs; when bad men furrounded him, 
his good-nature bordered on folly. The 
fplendor of his rank, and the felicity with 
which he ftcered through the dangers of a 
black and evil period, helped to raife the 
value of his character: his indolence patled 
for wifdom, anid inactivity took the name 
of prudence. In the vigour of his days he 
ferved with honour in Germany ; as pro- 
conful of Africa, he governed with mode- 
ration; and the Netherimoft Spain, when 
he was advanced in years, feit the mild- 
nefs of his adminiftration. While no 


higher than a private citizen, his merit was 
thought iuperior to his rank; and the fuf- 
frages of mankind would have pronounced 
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him worthy of empire, had he never made 
the experiment. ih : 

The difgraceful end of the pu- 
fillanimous Vitellius is {trongly re- 
prefented both in the tranflation 
and the original: 


Vitellius, feeing the city conquered, went 
in a litter, by a private way at the back of 
the palace, to his wife’s houfe on Mount 
Aventine, with intent, if he could lie con- 
cealed during the reft of the day, to fly for 
refuge to his brother and the cohorts under 
his command at Tarracina. His natural 
irrefolution returned upon him. He dreaded 
every thing, and, with the ufual diftraction 
of fear, what was prefent alarmed him 
moft. He returned to his palace, and 
found it a melancholy defart. His flaves 
had made their efcape, or fhunned the pre- 
fence of their mafter. Silence added to the 
terror of the fcene. He opened the doors 
of his apartments, and ftood aghaft at the 
dreary folitude. Al! was defolation round 
him. He wandered from room to room till 
his heart funk within him. Weary, at 
§ength, of his wretched condition, he chofe 
a difgraceful lurking-place, and there lay 
hid with abject fear, till Julius Placidus, 
the tribune of a cohort, dragged him forth. 
With his hands bound behind him, and his 
garment torn, he was conducted, a wretched 
fpectacle, through crouds infulting his dif. 
tyefs, and not a friend to pity his misfor- 
tunes. A cataftrophe fo mean and defpi- 
cable moved no paffion but contempt. A 
German foldier, either in wrath, or to end 
his mifery, ftruck at him with his fabre, 
and miffing his aim, cut off the ear of a 
tibune. Whether his defign was againft 
that officer, cannot now be known. For 
his attempt he perifhed on the fpot.  Vi- 
tellins was dragged along, amidft the feotts 
and infults of the rabble. With fwords 
pointed to his throat, they forced him to 
saife his head, and expo!e his countenance 
to feorn and derifion ; they made hi 
at his ttatues tumbling to the ground ; they 
pointed to the place of pudlic haranguesy 
and thewed him the fpot where Galba pe- 
rihed. In this sapner they hurried him 

he charnel, where the body of Flavius 

ius had been thrown amonegtt the vileft 

7 An exprefiion tel! from him, 
n the lait extremity, that befpoke a amind 
hot utteriy defiiuic of fentiment. A tri- 
bune infultcd him in his mifery; “ and 
yot,”? fuid Vitellius, ‘*} have been your 
tovercign.’”? He died foen after under re- 
peated wounds. The popuiace, whe had 
werlhipped hisn in the zenith of his power, 
atter his ¢ with the 
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The virtuous conduét of the an. 
cient Germans ref{peéting marriage, 
gave Tacitus an opportunity of fea. 
foning his defcription with allufions 
to the degenerate manners of the 
Romans: 


In confequence of thefe manners, the 
married ftate is a life of affection and fe 
male conftancy. The virtue of the womay 
is guarded from feduction: no public fpec. 
tacles to feduce her; no banquets to in. 
flame her paffions; no baits of pleafure to 
difarm her virtue. The art of intrigping 
by clandeftine letters is unknown to both 
fexes. Populousas the country is, adultery 
is rarely heard of: when detccted, the pu. 
nithment is inftant, and inflicted by ‘the 
hufband. He cuts of? the hair of his guilty 
wife, and, having affemblec her relations, 
expels her naked trom his houfe, purfuing 
her with ftripes through the village. To 
public lofs of honour no favour is fhewn, 
She may poffefs beauty, youth, and riches; 
but a hufband fhe can never obtain. Vice 
is not treated by the Germans as a fubjea 
of raillery, nor is the profligacy of corrupt. 
ing and being corrupted called the fafhion 
of the age. By the practice of fome fates, 
female virtue is advanced to ftill higher 
perfection: with them none but virgins 
mairy. When the bride has fixed her 
choice, her hopes of matrimony are clofed 
for lite. With one hufband, as with one 
life, one mind, one body, every woman is 
fatisfied : in him her happinets is centered; 
her defires extend no farther ; and the prin: 
ciple is not only an afte¢tion for her huf> 
band’s perion, but a reverence for the mare 
ried ftate. To {ct limits to population, by 
rearing up only a certain number of chil- 
dren, and deftroying the reft, is accounted 
a flagitious crime. Among the favages of 
Germany,yvirtuous manners operate more 
than zood Yaws in other countries. 


The tribute which is always paid 
ys p 


by Tacitus to the heroifin of the , 


ancient Britons. muft be highly gra- 
tifying to their defcendants. Even 
Calar is pronounced by our im- 
partial! hiftorian never to have been 
the conqueror of our iffland. The 
ambition of the Romans is painted 
in the moi vivid colours in the 
{peech of the noble Galgacus, who 
thus animates his army to engage 
the troops of Agricola: 

“All that can infpire the human heart; 
every motive that can excite us to deeds 0 
valour, is on our fide. The Romans have 
no wryes in the field to animate their dronp- 
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ing {pirit; no parents to reproach their 
want of courage. They are not lifted in 
the caufe of their country: their country, 
jf any they have, lies at a diftance. They 
are a band of mercenaries, a wretched 
handful of devoted men, who tremble and 
Jook aghaft as they roll their eyes around, 
and feg,on every fide objects unknown be- 
fore. The fky over their heads, the fea, 
the woods, all things con{pire to fill them 
with doubt and terror, They come like 
yidins, delivered into our hands by the 
gods, to fall this day a facrifice to freediona. 
«In the enfuing battle be not deceived 
by falie appearances: the glitter of gold 
and fiiver may dazzle the eye; but to us it 
js harmlefs, to the Romans no proteétion. 
In their own ranks we fhall find a number 
of generous watriors ready to affift our 
caufe. The Britons know that for our 
common libesties we draw the avenging 
fword. Tie Gauls will remember that 
they once were a free people; and the Ger- 
mans, as the Ufipians lately did, will defert 
theircolours. The Romans have lett no- 
thing in their rear to oppofe us in the pur- 
fuit: their forts are ungarrifoned; the ve- 
terans in theis colonies droop with age; in 
their municipal towns, nothing but anar- 
chy, defpotic government, and difafitcted 
fubjects. In me behold your general; be- 
hold an army of freeborn men. Your 
enemy is before you, and, in his train, 
heavy tributes, drucgery in the mines, and 
all the horrors of flavery. Are thofe cala- 
mities to be entailed upon us? Or fhall this 
day relicve us by a brave revenge? There 
is the field of battic, and let that detcrmine. 
Let us feck the enemy, and, as we ruth 
upon him, remember the gtory delivered 
down to us by our anceftors; and let each 
man think, that upon his {word depends 
the fate of all pofterity.”’ 


The notes contain every thing 
which the diligence of the tranflator 
could amafs, or the reader can defire 
for the illu(tration of the original. 
They are judicioufly placed at the 
end of each volume. One paflage 
of Tacitus is very frequently quoted 
to throw light upon another, fo as 
torender him a moft excellent com- 
mentator on himiclf. Mr. Murphy 
here appears as a {cholar of no {mall 
re{pettability, difplaying a very wide 
extent of claflical reading. His 
obligations to the editors of Tacitus, 
and more particularly to the inge- 
nious Brotier, are very great: we 
do not however wifh, by this re- 


mark, to take from a great part of 
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his notes their due praife for inge- 
nuity and originality, 


EccresiasticatResgearcues. By 
Robert Robinfon, 4to. Cams 
bridge. 1792. 


Mr. Robinfon, to whom we are 
indebted for the volume now before 
us, is the well known author of 
the Hiftory of the Baptifts, The 
public are much indebted to him 
for this prefent performance. It is 
a juft obfervation, that all hiftory 
has been penned through the me- 
dium of prejudice or paffion, and 
none has felt the effe& of thefe more 
than the eccleftaftical, To remedy 
this, our author has, with indefa- 
tigable dil'gence, examined the 
records of the ancient Chriflian 
churches; he has brought to light 
many curious faéts little known, and 
has, with an honeft freedom, ex- 
preffed his opinion of fome of the 
chief a&tors in the fcenes he relates. 

After fome remarks on the caution 
neceflary to a reader of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, Mr. Robinfon goes on with 
a general view of the Roman em- 
pire at the birth of Chrift; a general 
view of Judea at the fame time; a 
view of the new economy intros 
duced by John the Baptift, and 
proofs to fhew that Jefus was the 
Chrift; our author proceeds witha 
hiftory of the Greek, African, Ro- 
man, and Spanifh churches; the 
churches of Navarre and Bifcay, 
Italy, Piedmont, Bohemia, Muntter, 
Poland, and Tranfylvania. 

It is not poflible to follow our 
author through fuch a mafs of hif- 
tory, which fills near 650 pages 
quarto, clofely printed, All we can 
do is to point out fome of his moft 
ftriking paffages. _ This isa pofthu- 
mous work, and who are the editors 
of it does not appear. 

Of the early Greek churches, he 
fays, 

Writers of all denominations affirm, and 
a ftrict adherence to truth compels them to 
do fo, that the churches of the earlicit 
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times. weré fmall independent focieties, 
who affembled at leaft once a week on the 
firft day, each in its own place to worfhip 
God: that.in thefe affemblies prayer and 
praife were offered. to the Deity by one. at 
a time in the name, of the reft: that the 
holy feriptures were read, expounded, and 
enforced, and that giving inftruétion was 
open to all: that the.doétrines taught were 
few, plain, and fimple, taken immediately 
from the gofpel: that thefe ceremonies 
‘were baptifm of adults by immerfion, and. 
the Lord’s fupper: and that the morals of 
the people were irreproachable. ,. If any of 
the writings attributed to thofe who are 
called apottolical fathers, as Ignatius teacher 
at Antioch, Polyéarp at Smyrna, Barnabas 
who was half a Jew, and Hermas, who 
was brother to Pius, teacher at Rome,,. if 
any of thefe be genuine, of which there is 
great reafon to doubt, they only prove the 
piety and illiteracy of the good men. 
Some are worfe, and the beft not much 
better than the godly epiftles of. the lower 
fort of Baptifts and Quakers in the time of 
the civil war in England. Barnabas and 
Hermas both mention baptifm: but both 
thefe books are contemptible reveries of 
wild and irregular geniufles, They fcent 
of enthufiafm, as the former do of prieft- 
hood, which are prefumptions againtt their 
antiquity. 
Toward the Jatter end of the fecond 
century moft of the churches affumed a 
new form, the firft fimplicity dilappeared ; 
and infentibly, as the old difciples retired 
to their graves, their children along with 
riew converts, both Jews and Gentiles, 
came forward, and new modelled the caufe. 
The firft, and the moft fatal of all events 
to the primitive religion, was the fetting up 
of a Chriftian academy at Alexandria in 
Egypt. Chriftians had been reproached 
with illiteracy, and this feemed a piaufible 
method to get rid of the tcandal. This 
fchool was firft kept by Pantanus, whom 
Clement fixft affitted and then fucceeded, 
as Origen did him. Each improved on 
his predcceflor, and all together invented 
queftions about the Chriftian religion fuf- 
ficient to perplex and puzzle the whole 
world. Froma wild enthufiaftical philo- 
fopher of Alexandria, named Ammonius 
Saccas, thefe men imbibed a chaos of grofs 
errors called philofophy, becaufe it was 
the production of idle men, who concealed 
their love of eafe under the fpecious name 
of love of wifdom. Vain queftions about 
matter and fpirit; the whole and the parts, 
human fouls, demons, and the filt great 
caufe; time, place, circumffances of events, 
were all applied by thete men to the Chrit- 
tian religion, and the infpired writers were 
put on the rack, and tortured to give 
anfweis and determine points, of which 
probably they had never heard the names, 
aud never cntertained a thought. Ilcre 
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youth were bewildered under Pretence of 
being taught.: here the moft dangerous of 
all rules of interpreting {cripture was laid 
down, and the tutors firft amazed them. 
felves with.it, and then diftra@ed the 
minds of their pupils. 


‘ Of the difpute between the Arians 
and orthodox of the African church, 


he fays, 


The Vandals are taxed with perfecuting 
thte orthodox : and yet thefe fame orthodox 
had churches, .chofe their own bithops 
and held councils. They had meetings; 
and performed their ceremonies ot religion 
in all the lots of the Vandals. They held 
conferrences with the Arians;. they pub. 
lifhed books againft them, and even dedi. 
cated them to the king. They were, how. 
ever, fometimes banifhed, and fometimes 
punifhed : but the faét is, government con. 
fidered them, as Cromwell did the loyalifts 
in England, as a ftate fattion, pretending 
indeed. religion, but actually engaged in 
plots. to fubvert government and fet up 
for themfelves. If no other proof were at 
hand, (and there are many) one incident in 
the reign of Hunoric would. unfoid the 
myftery. Hunoric on. a certain occafion 
had turned them. out of their churches, 
He offered to reftore the places, and all 
their privileges, on condition they would 
take fuch an oath as he fhould tender. _ It 
was, ** You fhall fwear that after the de. 
mite of the lord the king you will maintain 
the fucceffion of Hilderick his fon: and 
that you will not keep up a correfpondence 
by letters with any perfon on the con- 
tinent.’? Here lay the fecret. The ortho. 
cox would not be content with liberty to 
bc religious in their own way, but they 
always recollected, they had been mafters, 
and had given church law to other people, 
and to reinftate thenmfelves and bring all 
other under the yoke was their whole ftudy. 
For this they kept up correfpondences with 
popes, and emperors, and orthodox people 
abroad, who for various political reafons 
cherifhed their difcontent with godly cant 
till an opportunity fhould offtr to tum 
their ftupidity to account. 


Of the papal hierarchy, 


The papal hierarchy is confidered as the 
great apottacy, the confummation of defec-, 
tion from original principles : but this had 
acaule, and when it is affirmed, the de- 
pravity of Chriftians was the caufe, it may 
with great truth be added, that their de 
pravity had a caufe, and originated in 
fomething that had not the appearance 0 
wickedriels, bit religion. Never was @ 
fubject fet in a clearer light than this by 
Paul in the eleventh chapter of the fecond! 
epiftle to the Corinthians. Jealous over 
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the Chriftians at Corinth with a godly whem, were foifted into a code of Spanifh 
jealouly, left their minds fhould be cor- law. The prefent code of Witigothic law 
rupted from the fimplicity of Chriftianity, is faid to be that, which was extant in the 
he defcribes the men whofe notions of re- reign of King Egicas, about the year feven 
ligion all tended to corrupt it, as fools, hundred, This is very” doubtful : | but, 
whom the churches tolerated becaufe they whether it be or not, a flight intpection of 
transformed themfelves into apoftles of the book may ferve to. convince any one, 
Chrift: but who were really deceitful that however eafy it might be to the legifla- 
workers, preaching another Jefus, another tors to get the laws for deftroying heretics 
gofpel, another fpirit, and like the ferpent pafied, it was difficult, not to fay im- 
of paradile poifoning innocence at its foun- voflible, to reduce them to practice, _as 
tain head. If it be inquired, who are they? other laws, reninants of the ancient free 
the an{wer is, they are Hebrews: foam I. conftitution ftood, unrepealed in full force 
They are Ifraelites: fo am I. They are to counteract the wicked influence of thefe 
the fons of Abraham: foam I. They are novel regulations. : To call thefe cruel ca- 
minifters or fervants of Chrift: but I am nons gothic laws is to infult the memory 
more, for they are only fuch in appearance, of a brave and gencrous people, whom 
but Iam fo in reality. 1 preached to you foreign priefts in bad times firft intoxicated, 
freely, and did you fervice: but thefemake and thea held their hands, and fo cauted 
again of you, and bring you into bondage. them to fign what in fober moments their 
to devour you. ‘This fubject runs through hearts abhorred. 

all the writings of the apoftle of the Gen- 

tiles, and in one ke informs the Galatians, Typ History, Crvitanp Com. 
that he withftood Peter to the face, and Shetisk Ge she Martin 
blamed him becaufe he compelied by his ? 


own example the Gentiles to live as the Colonies IN THE West In- 
Jews did; this, adds he, this is to build bres. By Bryan Edwards, E/g. 
again the things we deftroyed. 2 Vols. ato. 1793. 

Speaking of the church of Spain, The fecond volume of this va- 
he obferves, ' luable work begins with a faummary 


Formerly, candidates for the crown had view of the prefent inhabitants of the 
exhibited moral and military qualities, and feveral iflands, their clafles, confitt- 
for the fake of thefe the people had elcéted ing of European emigrants, Creoles, 
them: now a new qualification called people of colour, free negroes, and 


Catholic faith was fuperadded, and this _ + ‘ : : 
was magnified by the priefts till thofe flaves. Our author then proceeds 


difappeared. Formerly the catholic priefts to the fate of agriculture, govern- 
had affected moderation, andloveof liberty: ment, commerce, &c.; and, in the 
now the worft, intoxicated with honour appendix, are tables of the Weft 
and power, became infolent and cruel ; Indian imports and exports. 
and the beft contented themfelves with . i 
gently writing that indeed they difapproved He draws the following charaer 
of violence in religion, but however as Of the Creoles: ; 
Chrift was preached they rejoiced, yea, 
and would rejoice, In time they all dege- But, it is to the Creoles or natives, that 
nerated into luxury and crimes, and in the we mutt look for the original and peculiar 
reign of King Witiza, their own hiftorians caft of character impreffed by the climate, 
fay, their wickednefs provoked God to if indeed the influence of the climate be 
give them up into the hands of the Sara- fuch as many writers imagine, For my 
cens. Formerly the laws were juft and own part, I am of opinion that the climate 
equal, and catholics like other citizens of the Weft Indies difplays itfelf more 
enjoyed the benefit of them: but now that ftrongly on the perfons of the natives, than 
the priefts of this party were fuffered to on their manners, or on the faculties of 
form themfelves into a legiflative body their minds. They are obvioufly a taller 
under pretence of regulating religion, the race, on the whole, than the Europeans; 
unjuft maxims of their councils were flip- but J think in general not proportionally 
ped off from the parent ftem and grafted” robuft. I have known feveral who were 
Into the code of national civil law; fo that full fix feet four inches in height; but they 
canons originally intended only to regulate wanted bulk, to meet our ideas of mafcu- 
the actions of their own party were given line beauty. All of them, however, are 
out as laws to govern all the inhabitants diftinguifhed for the freedom and fup- 
of Spain. As if this were not prepofterous _ plenefs of their joints; which enable them 
enough, other canons and creeds, made by to move with great eafe and agility, as 
foreigners at Nice, and Conftantinople, and well as gracefulnefs, in dancing. From 
Roboly knows where, by nobody knows the fame caufe they excel in penmanthip, 
Vou. XI, 3 Cc and 
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and the ufe of the fmall fword. It has 
been truly obferved, that the effect of 
climate is likewife obvious in the ftructure 
of the eye, the focket being contiderably 
deeper than among the natives of Europe. 
By this conformation, they are guarded 
from thofe ill eff’Qs which an almoft con- 
tinual ftrong glare of fun-fhine might 
otherwife produce ; and it is a curious cir- 
cumftance, that their fkin feels confiderably 
colder than that of a European; a proof, I 
think, that nature has contrived fome pecu- 
Jiar means of protecting them trom the 
heat, which he has denied to the nations of 
temperate regions, as unneccflary. Ac. 
cordingly, though their mode of living 
differs in no refpeét from that of the 
European refidents, they are rarely ob- 
noxious to thofe inflammatory diforders 
which frequently prove fatal to the latter. 

The ladies of thefe iflands have indeed 
greater caufe to boaft of this fortunate 
exemption, thap the men; a pre-eminence 
undoubtedly acquired by the calm and 
€ven tenour of their lives, and by an habi- 
tual temperance and felf-denial. Except 
the exercife of dancing, in which they 
delight and excel, they have no amufement 
or avocation to impel them to much exer- 
tion of either body or mind. | Thofe mid- 
night aflemblies and gambling conven- 
tions, wherein health, fortune, and beauty, 
are fo frequently facrificed in the cities of 
Europe, are here happily unknown. In 
their diet, the Creole women are, I think, 
abftemious even to a fault. Simple water, 
or lemoriade, is the ftrongeft beverage in 
which they indulge; and a vegetable mefs 
at noon, feafoned with cayenne pepper, 
conftitutes their principal repaft. The 
effect of this mode of lite, in a hot and op- 
preflive atmofphere, is a lax fibre, and a 
complexjan in which the lily predominates 
sather than the rofe. ‘To a ftranger newly 
arrived, the ladies appear as if juft rifen 
from the bed of ficknets. ‘Their voice is 
joft and fpiritiefs, and every ftep betrays 
Jangwor and Iaffitude. With the fineft 
eS they certainly want that glow of 
health in the countenance, that delicious 
crimion (lumen purpurcum juventi) which, 
jn colder countries, culivens the coarfeft fet 
of features, and rendets a beautiful one ir- 
refiftible. 

Youth's orient bloom, the bluth of chafte 
defire, : 

The itpiightly converfe, and the finile di- 
vine, : 

(Love’s gentler train) te milder climes re- 

‘ tire, ; ‘ 

And full in Albion’s matchiefs daughters 

* fhine, 

In onc of the principal features of beauty, 
however, few ladies furpafs the Creotes; 
for they have, in general, the fincft eves in 
the werld; large, languishing, and ex- 
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preffive ; fometimes beaming with anima. 

.tion, and fometimes melting with tender. 
nefs; a fure index to that native goodnels 
of heart and gentlenefs of difpofition for 
which they are eminently and detervedly 
applauded, and to which, combined with 
their fyftem of life and manners (fequefter. 
ed, domeftic, and unobtrufive) it is-doubt. 
lefs owing, that no women on earth make 
better wives, or better mothers, 

Perhaps, the circumftance moft dif. 
tinguithable in the character of the natives 
to which the climate feems to contribute, 
is the early djiplay of the mental powers in 
young children; whole quick perceptiog, 
and rapid advances in knowledge, exceed 
thofe of European infants of the fame age, 
in a degree that is perfectly unaccountable 
and aftonifhing. This circumftance is in. 
deed too ftriking to have efcaped the 
notice of any one writer who has vifited 
the tropical parts of America ; and the fag 
being too well eftablithed to be denied, the 
philofophers of Europe have confoled them. 
felves with an idea that, as the genius of 
the young Weft Indians attains fooner to 
rfaturity, it declines more rapidly than 
that of Europeans. Nature is fuppofed 
to act in this cafe in a manner analogous to 
her operations in the vegetable kingdom, 
where the trees that come fooneft to per. 
fection, are at the fame time lefs firm and 
durable than thofe which require more 
time for the completion of their growth: 
It is indeed certain, that the fubfequent 
acquirements of the mind in the natives, 
do not always keep pace with its early pro- 
grefs; but the chief caufe (as Ulloa hath 
obferved) of the fhort duration of fuch 
promifing beginnings, feems to be the want 
of proper objects for exercifing the facul- 
ties. The propentity alfo, which the 
climafe undoubtedly encourages, to early 
and habitual licentioufnets, induces a turn 
of mind and difpofition unfriendly ta 
mental iniprovement. Among fuch of the 
natives as have happily efcaped the con. 
tagion and enervating effects of youthful 
exceiles, men are found of capacities as 
ftrong and permanent, as among any peo. 
ple whatever, 

As I cannot therefore admit that the 
Creoles in general poffefs lefs capacity and 
ftability of mind than the natives of 
Europe, much lJefs can 1 allow that they 
fall fthort of them in thole qualities of the 
heart which render man a‘bleffing to all 

“around him.  Generofity to each other, 
and a high degree of compaflion and kind- 
nels towards their inferiors and dependents, 
diftinguifh the Creoles in a very honours 
able manner. If they are proud, their ,. 
pride is allied to ho meannefs. Inftructed * 
trom their infancy to entertain a very: high 
opinion of their own confequence, they are 
cautious of doing any aé& which may leflen 
the confcioufnets of their proper dignity, 
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from tlie fame caufe they fcorn every 
fpecies of concealment. They have a 
franknets of difpofition beyond any. peo- 
leon earth. Their confidence is unlimited 
and entire. Superior to faliehood them- 
felves, they fufpe& it not in others. 


The procefs for obtaining fuzar 
being little known in Europe, we 
fhall give the following extract : 


The procefs for obtaining the fugar is 
thus conducted. The juice or liquor runs 
from the receiver to the boiling-houfe, 
along a wooden gutter lined with lead. In 
the boiling-houfe it is received (according 
to the modern improved fy{ftem which 
almoft univerfally prevails in Jamaica) into 
one of the copper pans or cauldrons called 
clarifiers. Of thefe, there are commonly 
three; and their dimenfions are generally 
determined by the power of fupplying them 
with liquor. There are water-mills that 
will grind with great eafe canes fufficient 
for thirty hogtheads of fugar in a week. 
On plantations thus happily provided, the 
means of quick boiling are indifpenfibly 
requifite, or the cane-liquor will unavoid- 
ably become tainted before it can be ex- 
pofed to the fire. The purcft cane-juice 
will not remain twenty minutes in the re- 
ceiver without fermenting. Clarifiers, 
therefore; are fometimes feen of one thou- 
fand gallons each. But as powers of the 
extent defcribed are uncomnion, I fhall 
rather confine myfelf to fuch properties as 
fall within the reach of daily obfervation ; 
to plantations, for inftance, that make ona 
medium during crop time, from fifteen to 
twenty hogfheads of fugara week. On 
fuch eftates, three clarifiers of three or 
four hundred gallons each, are fufficient. 
With pans of this fize, the liquor, when 
clarified, may be drawn oif at once, and 
there is leifure to cleanfe the veflels every 
time they are ufed. Each clarifier is 
provided either with a fyphon or cock for 
drawing off the liquor. it has a flat bot- 
tom, and is lung to a feparate tire, each 
chimney having an iron flider, which being 
fhut, the fire goes out for want of air. 
Thefe circumftances are indifpenfidle, and 
the advantage of them will prefently be 
fhewn. 

The ftream then from the receiver having 
filled the clarifier with freth liquor, and 
the firé being lighted, the temper, wich is 
commonly Briftol white-iime in powder, 
is ftirred into it. One great intention of 
this is to neutralize the fuperabundant acid, 
and which to get properly rid of, is the 
great difficulty in fugar-making. This is 
generally effected by the alkali or lime; 
part of which, at the fame time, becomes 
the bafis of the fugar. The quantity ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe, muft of courfe 
Vary with the quality both of the lime and 
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of the cane-liquor.—Some planters aliow a 
pint of Briftol lime to every hundred gal- 
tons of liquor; but this proportion I be- 
licve is generally found too large. The 
lime is perceptible in the fugar both to the 
fmell and tafte; arid precipitates in the cap- 
per pans a black infoluble calx, which 
fcorches the bottom of the veflels, and is 
not detached without difficulty. I con- 
ceive therefore that little more than half 
the quantity mentioned above, is a better 
medium proportion, and, in order that lefs 
of it may be precipitated to the bottom, 
an inconyeniency attending the ufe of dry 
lime, Mr. Boufie’s method of diffolving it 
in boiling water; previous to mixing it 
with the cane-juice; appears to me to be 
highly judicious. ' 

As the fire increafes in force; and the 
liquor grows Hot; a {cum is thrown up, 
which is formed of the mucilage or gummy 
matter of the cane, with fome of the oil, 
and fuch impurities as the mucilage is 
capable of entangling. The heat is now 
fuffered gradually to increafe, until it rifes’ 
to within a few degrees of the heat of 
boiling water. The liquor muft by no 
means be fuffored to boil: it is known to 
be fufficiently heated when the femm begins 
to rife into blifters, which break into white 
froth, and appear in general in about forty 
minutes. The damper is then_appliel, 
and the fire extinguifhed; after which, 
the liquor is fuffered to remain a full 
hour, if tircumftances will admit, un. 
difturbed ; during this interval great part 
of the feculencies and impurities will ar- 
tract each other, and rife in the fcum. The 
liquor is now carefully drawn off, either 
by a fyphon, which draws up a pure defe- 
cated ftream through the fcum, or by 
means of acock atthe bottom.  Incither 
cafe the fcum finks down unbroken as the 
liquor flows, its tenacity preventing any 
admixture. The liquor is received into a 
gutter or channel, which conveys it to the 
evaporating boiler, coitimonly called the 
grand copper, and, if originally produced 
trom good and untainted canes, wili now 
appear almoft, if not per fectiv, tran{parent. 

The advantage of clarifying the liquor in 
this manner, inftead of forcing au im- 
mediate ebullition, as practifed formerly, 
is vifible to the moft inattentive obierver. 
The labour which it faves in fcumminy, ts 
wonderful. Neither can {cumming pro- 
perly cleanfe the fubject; for waen the 
liquor boils violently, the whole body of it 
Tirculates with fuch ragidity as to cary 
down again the very iitpurities that hed 
come up to the furface, and with a lets 
violent heat would have ftaid there. 

In the grand or evaporating copper, 
which fhould be large enough to receive the 
net contents of one of the clarifiers, the 
liquor is futiered to boii ; and as the feum 
rifles, it is continually taken oi by barge 
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feummers, until the liquor grows finer and 
fomewhat thicker. This labour is con- 
tinued until, from the feumming and 
evaporation, the fubject ts fufficiently re- 
diced in quantity to be contained in the 
next or fecond copper, into which it is 
then laded. The liquor is now nearly 
of the colour of Madeira wine. In the 
fecond copper the boiling and fcumming 
are continued; and if the fubjeét is not fo 
clean as is expeéted, lime-water is thrown 
into it. This addition is intended not 
merely to give more temper, but alfo to 
dilute the liquor, which fometi:es thickens 
too faft to permit the feculencics to run 
together and rife in the fcum. Liquor is 
faid to have a good appearance in the 
fecond copper, when the froth in boiting 
arifes in large bubbles, and is but little 
difcoloured. When, from fuch fcunming 
and evaporation, the liquor is again fuf- 
ficiently reduced to be contained in the 
third copper, it is laded into it, and fo on 
to the laft copper, which is called the 
teache. ‘This arrangement fuppofes four 
boilers or coppers, exclufive of the three 
clarifiers, 

In the teache the fubjeét is ftill further 
evaporated, till it is judged fufficiently 
boiled to be removed from the fire. This 
operation is ufually called ftriking; i. e. 
lading the liquor, now exceedingly thick, 
into the cooler. 

The cooler, of which there are commonly 
fix, is a fhallow wooden veliel, about 
eleven inches deep, feven feet in length, 
and from five to fix feet wide. Acooler of 
this fize holds a hogfhead of fugar. Here 
the fugar grains; i. e. as it cools, it runs 
into a coarfe irregular mafs of imperfect 
femiformed cryftals, feparating ifelf from 
the melaffes. From the cooler it is carried 
to the curing-houfe, where the melafles 
Grains from it. 

But, before we follow it into the curing- 
houfe, it may be proper to notice the rule 
for judging when the fubject is fufficiently 
evaporated for ftriking, or become fit for 
being laded from the teache to the cooler. 
Many of the negro boilers gucfs folely py 
the eye (which by long habit they do with 
great accuracy), judging by the appearance 
of the grain on the back of the ladle; but 
the practice mott in ufe is to judge by what 
is called the touch, i. e. taking up with 
the thumb a fmall portion of the hot 
liquor from the ladle; and, as the heat 
diminithes, drawing with the forefinger the 
liquid into a thread. This thread will 
fuddenly break, and fhrink from the thumb 
to the fufpended finger, in different lengths, 
according as the Iquor is more or lets 
boiled. “Fhe proper boiling height for ftrong 
mufcovado tugar, ts generally determined 
by a thread of a quarter of an inch long. [t 
is evident that certainty in this experiment 
can be attained only by long habit, and 
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that no verbal precepts will furnith any 
degree of {kill in a matter depending’ 
wholly on conftant practice. 

I now return to the curing-houfe, which 
is a large airy building, provided with a 
capacious melaffes ciftern, the fides of 
which are floped and lined with terras, or 
boards. Over this ciftern there is a frame 
of maffy joift-work without boarding. On 
the joifts of this frame, empty hogitheads, 
without headings, are ranged. In the bot. 
toms of thefe hogfheads eight or ten holes 
are bored, through each of which the ftalk 
of a plantain leaf is thruft, fix or eight 
inches below the joifts, and is long enough 
to ftand upright above the top of the 
hogfhead. Into thefe hogfheads the mafg 
from the cooler is put, which is called pot. 
ting; and the melaffes drains through the 
fpungy ftalk and drops into the ciftern, 
from whence it is occafionally taken for 
diftiilation. The fugar in about three 
weeks grows tolerably dry and fair: It is 
then faid to be cured, and the procefs is 
finithed. 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mufco. 
vado, and is the raw material from wherice 
the Britith fugar-bakers chiefly make their 
loat, or refined Jump. There is another 
fort, which was formerly much approved 
in Great Britain for domeftic purpofes, and 
was generally known by the name of Lifbon 
fugar. It is fair, but of foft texture, and 
in.the Weft Indices is called clayed fugar; 
the procefs is conducted as follows.— 

A quantity of fugar from the cooler is 
put into conical pots or pans, called by the 
French formes, with the points down. 
wards, having a hole about half an inch in 
diameter at the bottom, for the melaffes to 
drain through, but which at firft is clofed 
with a plug. When the fugar in thefe pots 
is cool, and become a fixed body, which is 
difcoverable by the middle of the top 
falling in (generally about twelve hours 
from the firft potting of the hot fugar) the 
plug is taken out, and the pot placed over 
a large jar, intended to receive the fyrup ot 
mielatles that drains from it. In this ftate 
it is left as long as the melafles continues 
to drop, which it will do from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, when a ftratum of clay 
is fpread on the fugar, and moiftened with 
water, which oozing imperceptibly through 
the pores of the clay, unites intimately 
with, and dilutes the melafies, confequently 
more of it comes away than from: fugar 
cured in the hogfhead, and the fugat of 
courfe becomes fo much the whiter and 
purer. The procefs,gaccording to Sloane, 
was firft difcovered in Brafil, by accident; 
**a hen,” fays he, ‘* having her feet disty, 
* soing over a pot of fugar, it was found 
“under her tread to be whiter than elle. 
“ where.”? The reafon affigned why this 
prece!s is not funiverfally adopted in the’ 
Britith fugar iflands, is this, that the water 
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which dilutes and carries away the melaffes, 
diflolves and carries with it fo much of the 
fugar, that the difference in quality does 
not pay for the difference in quantity. The 
French planters probably think otherwife, 
upwards of four hundred of the plantations 
ot St. Domingo having the neceflary appa- 
ratus for claying and actually carrying on 
the fyftem. 


Of the making rum, he fays, 


Having now furnifhed the reader with 
the beft account I am able to give of the art 
of making fugar from the cain-juice, I fhall 

roceed to a fubfequent procefs, to which 
this invaluable plant hath given birth; I 
mean that of extracting from it, by fermen- 
tation and diftillation, one of the pureft, 
moft fragrant, and falutary fpirits in the 
world: a procefs of far greater curiofity 
than the former, and of almoft equal im- 
portance in point of value, confidering that 
the fpirit procured by its means, is obtained 
from the very dregs and teculencies of the 
plant. 

The ftill-houfes on the fugar plantations 
in the Britifh Weft Indies vary greatly mn 
point of fize and expence, according to the 
fancy of the proprie‘or, or the magnitude 
of the property. In general, however, they 
are built in a fubftantial manner of ftone, 
and are commonly equal in extent to both 
the boiling and curing houfes together. 
Large ftills, by which I mean fuch as con- 
tain from one to three thoufand gallons of 
liquor, have this advantage over fmall ones; 
that they are purchafed at firft at a lefs pro- 
portionate expence. A ftill of two thoufand 
gallons, with freight and charges, will coft 
but little more than one of one thoufand 
five hundred gallons, and is befides worked 
with but little more fuel. But as it is not 
every proprietor that has the means of em- 
ploying ftills of that magnitude, I fhali con- 
filer fuch as are fitting for a plantation 
making, communibus annis, two hundred 
hogfheads of fugar of fixteen hundred 
weight, and proceed to deteribe, according 
to the beft of my obfervation and expcri- 
ence, the mode of conducting fuch an ap- 
paratus on fuch a property, in making rum 
to the greateft advantage. 

For a plantation of that defcription, J 
conceive that two copper ftills, the one of 
one thoufand two hundred, and the other 
of fix hundred gallons, wine meafure, with 
proportionate pewter worms, are fufficient. 
The fize of the tank (or tubs) for containing 
the cold water in yghich the worms are iim- 
merfed, muft depend on circumftances: if 
the advantage can be obtained ofa running 
ftream, the water may be kept abundantly 
cool in a veflel barely large enough to con- 
tain the worm. If the plantation has no 
other dependence than that of pond-water, 
a ftone tank is infinitely fupericr to 2 tun, 
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as being longer in heating, and if it can be 
made to contain from twenty to thirty thou- 
fand gallons, the worms of both the ffills 
may be placed in the fame body of waters 
and kept cool enough for condenfing the 
{pirit, by occafional fupplies of frefh water. 

For working thefe ftillsand worms, it is 
neceflary to provide, firft, a dunder-ciftern, 
of at leaft three thoufand gallons; fecondly, 
a ciftern-for the fcummings ; laftly, twelve 
fermenting vats or cifterns, each of them of 
the contents of the largef% ftill, viz. one 
thoufand two hundred gallons. In Jamai- 
ca, cifterns are made of plank, fixed in clay ; 
and are univerfally preferred to vats, or 
moveable veflels, for the purpofe of fer- 
menting. They are not fo eafily affected 
by the changes of the weather, nor fo liable 
to leak as vats, and they laft much 
longer. But in the Britith diftilleries, fer- 
menting-cifterns are, I believe, unknown. 
To compleat the apparatus, it is neceffary 
to add two or more copper pumps for cone 
veying the liquor from the cifterns, and 
pumping up the dunder, and alfo butts -or 
other veffels for fecuring the fpirit whea 
obtained; and it is ufual to build a rum- 
ftore adjoining the ftill-houfe. 

The ingredients or materials that fet the 
various apparatus I have defcribed into 
action, confit of, 

rft. Melaffes, or treacle drained from the 
fugar, as already defcribed. 

2dly. Scummings of the hot cane-juice, 
from the boiling-houfe, or fometimes raw- 
cane liquor, from canes exprefled for the 
purpole. 

3dly. Lees, or, as it is called in Jamaica, 
dunder. 

4thlyv. Water. 

The ufe of dunder in the making of rum, 
anfwers the purpote of yeaft in the fermen- 
tation of flour. It is the lees or feculen- 
cies of former diftillations; and fome few 
planters preferve it for ufe, from one crop 
to another; but this is a bad practice. 
Some fermented liquor therefore, compoled 
of fwecets and water alone, ought to be dif- 
tilled in the firft inftance, that frefh dunder 
fay be obtained. It is a diffolvent men- 
ftruum, and certainly occafions the fweers 
with which it is combined, whether me- 
lailes or fcummings, to yield a far greater 
proportion of fpirit than can be ob- 
tained without its affiftance. The water 
which is added, acts in fome degree in the 
fame inanner by dilution. 

In the Windward Ilands the procefs 
according to Colonel Martin, is conducte: 
as lollows: 

Scummings, one third. 
Lees, or dunder, one third, 
Water, one third. 

When thete ingredients are well mixed 
in the fermenting cifterns, and are pretty 
cool, the a mowill rife, in twenty - 
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the firft charge of melaffes, of which fix 
gallons for every hundred gallons of the 
fermenting liquor, is the general proportion 
to be given at twice, viz. 3 per cent. at the 
firft charge, and the other 3 per cent. a day 
or two afterwards, when the liquor is ina 
high ftate of fermentation; the heat of 
Which, however, fhould not in general be 
fuffered to exceed froin ninety to ninety- 
four degrees on Fahrenhcit’s thermometer. 

When the fermentation falls by eafy de- 
grees from the fifth to the feventh or eighth 
day, fo as then to grow fine, and throw up 
flowly a few clear beads or air globules, it 
is ripe for diftillation; and the liquor or 
wath being conveyed into the largeft ftill, 
which mutt not be filled higher than within 
eight or ten inches of the brim, leaft the 
head fhould fiy, a fteady and regular fire 
muft be kept up until it boils, after which 

Dunder one half,or - - - - - = 

Melaffes - - - 


Scummings' - - 
Sweets 12 percent. 6 
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Of this mixture {or wath, as it is fome- 
tines called} one thoufand two hundred 
gallons ought to produce three hundred 
gallons of iow-wines; and the till may be 
twice charged and drawn off in one day. 
The method of adding ail the melaifes at 
ence, which is done foon after the termen- 
tation commeuces, renders the procefs fafe 
and expeditious; whereas by charging the 
melafles at different times, the fermentation 
is checked, and the procefs delayed. 

Let us now compleat the procefs accord- 
ing to the Jamaica method. The low- 
wines obtained as above, are drawn off into 
a butt or veflel, and, as opportunity ferves, 
are conveyed into the fecond ftill of fix 
hundred gallons, to undergo a further dif- 
tillation. The ftream begins to run in 
about one hour and a half, and will give, 
in the courfe of the day, two hundred and 
twenty gallons, or two puncheons, of oil- 
proof rum, i.e. of fpirit in which olive otl 
will fink; and thus the manutaéture, if it 
may be fo calied, is complete. There will 
remain in the ftill a contiderable quantity 
of weaker {pirit, commonly about feventy 
gallons, which is returned to the low-wine 
butt. Thus two hundred and twenty gal- 
Jons of proof rum are, in fact, made from 
five hundred and ‘thirty gallons of low- 
Wines ; or about onc hundred and thirteen of 
rum from one thouland two hundred of 
wath. 

By means of the apparatus and procefs 
which I have thus defcribed, the Jamaica 
diftiller may fill weekly, working only by 
day-fight {a neceflary precaution in this 
employment) and at a {mall expence of 
labour and tucl, twelve punchcons of ium, 


a little fuel will ferve. In about two hours 
the vapour or fpirit being condenfed by the 
ambient fluid, will force its way through 
the worm in the fhape of a ftream, as clear 
and tran{parent as eryftal; anditis fuffer- 
ed torun until it is no longer inflammable, 
The fpirit which is thus obtained goes 
by the appellation of low-wines. To make 
it rum of the Jamaica proof, it undergoes 2 
fecond diitillation; of which FE fhall pre. 
fently fpeak ; but previoufly thereto, I thal! 
point out fome little variation between the 
practice of the Jamaica diftillers and thofe 
of the Windward Iflands, obfervable in the 
firft procefs. This confifts chiefy in a 
more copious ufe of dunder. ‘The follow. 
ing being a very general, and, I believe, an 
improved method, in Jamaica, of come 
pounding the feveral ingredients, viz. 


- 50 gallons 
- 6 gallons 
- 36 gallons 
(equal to 6 gallons 
more of melaftes) J 


42 gallons. 


- 8% gallons 
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. 
containing each one hundred and ten gal< 
lons of the Jamaica ftandard. The pros 
portion of the whole rum to the crop of 
fugar, is commonly eftimated in Jamaica 
as three to four. Thus a plantation of the 
above defcription is fuppoted to tupply an- 
nually one hundred and fifty puncheows of 
ruin of one hundred and ten gallons each; 
or eighty-two gallons of Jamaica proof to 
each hogfhead of fugar; and this return I 
do believe is fometimes fairly made from 
canes planted in rich and moift lands; but 
on a general eftimate, I think it too great 
an allowance, and that two hundred gal- 
lons of rum to three hogfheads of fugar, 
which is in the proportion of about two 
thirds rum to the crop of fugar, is nearer 
the truth. 

The reader will pleafe to recolle&, that 
in this, and the preceding chapter, the ob- 
fervations which I have made, both con- 
cerning the cultivation of the fugar-cane in 
the field, and the fubfequent proceffes of 
the boiling-houfe and dittillery, have been 
drawn chiefly from the practice of Jamaica. 
Some feicction was neceflary, and I could 
refer to no mode of condu@ting a fugar 
plantation, with fuch propriety as to that 
with which I am myfelf practically ac- 
quainted. 

We fhall conclude thefe extraéts 
with Mr. Edwards’s ftatement of 
the value of the property employed 
in this trade— 

I fhall now ftate the value of this great 
property, confidered as Britith capital. I 
the report of the privy council, it is efti- 
mated 

















mated at feventy millions of pounds fter- 
ling, as follows: viz. 
450,000 negroes at sol. per head 22,500,000 
Lands, buildings, utenfils, 

mules, &c. and crop on the 

ground, double the value of 

the negroes - - # = ~ 45,000,000 
Yaluc of the houfes, &c. in the 

towns, the trading and coaft- 

ing vellels, and their crews 

belonging totheiflands - - 2,500,000 


Total, ‘70,000,000 











Another mode propofed by their lord- 
fhips of afcertaining the capital, is to 
reckon tweive years purchafe on its annual 
produce, it being, they obferve, not unufual 
in the Weft Indies, to fell eftates at that 
price. I think that the fale of Weft In- 
dian eftates at ten years purchafe, is much 
more common; and reckoning the mer- 
cantile value of the capital of feven mil- 
lions per annum, the refult, by this mode 
of calculation, agrees precifely with that 
of the former; a circumftance which gives 
yoom to conclude, that it is nearly as accu- 
rate as the fubje&t will adinit. 

These yet remains to be added, a brief 
ftate of the fhipping and feamen to which 
the fugar colonies directly give employ- 
ment; and it appears that the number of 
veflels which in the year 1787 cleared from 
the feveral Britifh Weft Indian iflands for 
Great Britain and Ireland (including 14 
from Honduras), were 689, containing 
148,176 tons, and navigated by 13,936 
men, being about ninc feamen to every 1co 
tons: an extent of fhipping nearly equal 
to the whole commercial tonnage of Eng- 
land acentury ago. At the fame time it is 
not to be overlooked, that the feamen fo 
employed, being in conftant fervice, are 
always at command; and on this account, 
they are a more valuable body of men than 
even the feamen employed in the New- 
foundland fifhery ; of whom a great pro- 
portion remains in the country during the 
winter, and cannot, therefore, on any fud- 
den emergency, be added to the naval force 
of the kingdom. 

On a retrofpe& of the whole, it may be 
truly affirmed, that the Britifh fugar iflands 
in the Weft Indies, (different in all refpects 
from colonies in northern latitudes) anfwer 
in every point of view, and if I miftake 
Not, to a inuch greater extent than is com- 
monly imagined, all the purpofes and ex- 
pectations for which colonies have been at 
any time eftablifhed. They furniih (as we 
have feen) a fure and exclufive market for 
the merchandize and manufactures of the 
Mother country and her dependencies, to 
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the yearly amount of. very near fpur million 
of pounds fterling. They produce to an 
immenfe value, and in quantities not only 


fufficient for her own cenfumption, but: 


alfo for a great export to foreign markets, 
many valuable and moft necefiary commo- 
dities, none of which interfere in’any re- 


fpect with her own productians; and moft: 


of which fhe cannot obtain on equal terms 
elfewhere: accompanied too with this pe- 
culiar benefit, that in the transfer of thefe 
articles from one part of her fubjcéts to an- 
other part, not one fhilling is taken from 
the general circulating wealth of the king- 
dom. Laftly, they give fuch employment 
to her fhips and feamen, as while it fup- 
ports and increafes her navigation in time 
of peace, tends not in the fmalleft degree 
to obftruct, but on the contrary, contri- 
butes very eminently to aid and invigorate 
her operations in war. It is evident there. 
fore, that in eftimating the value and im. 
portance of fuch a fyftem, no juft con- 
clufions can be drawn, but by furveying 
it comprehentively, and in all its parts, 
confidering its feveral branches as con- 
nected with, and dependant on cach other, 
and even then, the fuin of its advantages 
will exceed calculation. We are told in- 
deed, among other objections which I thall 
confider more at large in the concluding 
chapter of my work, that all the produéts 
of the Britifh Weft Indies may be pur- 
chafed cheaper in the colonies of foreign 
nations. If the faét were true, as it cer- 
tainly is not, it would furnih no argument 


againit the propriety and neceflity of fet. 


tling colonies of our own; becaufe it muft 
be remembered, that foreign nations will 
allow few or none of our manufactures to 
be received in their colonies in payment: 
that their colonifts contribute in no degree, 
by the inveftment and expenditure of their 
profits, to augment the national wealth, 
nor finally do they give employment ex- 
clufively to Biitifh thipping. To what ex- 
tent the naval power of Great Britain is 
dependant on her colonial commerce, it is 
difficult to afcertain. If this trade be con- 
fidered in all its channels, collateral and 
direét, conneéted as it is with our fifheries, 
&c. perhaps it is not too much to affirm, 
that it maintains a merchant navy on which 
the maritime ftrength of the kingdom fo 
greatly depends, that we fhould ceafe to be 
a nation without it. 


On the whole, few books that 
have been lately publifhed contain 
more information than this; and 
we lament that we cannot extend 
our extracts, 
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HE infamous treachery of Du- 

mourier ferved only to inf{pire 
the true republicans of France with 
frefh vigour. The army he com- 
manded in general deferted him, and 
the chief part of them avowed their 
attachment to the Convention ; as 
did the towns of Lifle, Valenciennes, 
Condé, &c, 

The defe&tion of Dumourier, and 
the conneétion of that general with 
Briffot and the ruling members of 
the National Affembly, afforded Ma- 
rat and his party an opportunity to 
charge thofe members with difaffec- 
tion to the public. Irritated at this 
charge, the Briffotines brought an 
accufation againft Marat, that, by 
writings in his journal, he ftimu- 
Jated the people to maffacre. On 
the 15th of April, this charge was 
brought before the National Con- 
vention, and a decree of accufation 
paffed againft Marat, on a divifion, 
232 againft 82, who was imme- 
diately committed to prifon, Tle 
was {oon tried on this charge, ac- 
quitted, and returned to his {eat in 
the National Affembly. 

- Qn the goth, the Convention 
pafied the following decrees, 1efpect- 
ing the armies: 

J. The forces of the republic fhall 
be divided into eleven armies, under 
the following denominations: the 
armies of the north, the Ardennes, 
the Mozeile, the Rhine, the Alps, 
Italy, the callern Pyrenneces, the 
weltern Pyrennees, the coafis of Ro- 
chelle, the coafts of Breit, and the 
coaits of Cherbourg. 

Ii. The executive council fhall 
di tribute the battalions in thefe ar- 
mies, and fhall within two days 
prefent a plan for forming two new 
armies of referve in the interior. 

Ii]. The commiffioners of the 
Convention fent to the armies are 
recalled, and fhall return imme- 
diately to their duty in the Conven- 
tion, thofe excepted who fhall be 
again appointed, 


IV. Sixty-three reprefentatives 
fhall be appointed deputies to the 
armies; they fhall wear the uniform 
already decreed, twelve of them fhall 
repair to the army ofthe north, and 
the reft fhall be diftributed among 
the other armies, 

V. Thefe deputies fhall, in con. 
cert with the generals, immediately 
fill up all the offices vacant either 
by death or fufpenfion. In cafes of 
urgency they may appoint to offices 
themfelves, but only provifionally. 

VI. They fhall watch over the 
agents of the executive power, and 
other perfons in office; they may 
fufpend them, and appoint others to 
fill their offices, 

VII. They may fend before the 
revolutionary tribunal, agents, ofh- 
cers, or foldiers, who may have de. 
vifed, or favoured any plot again 
the republic; generals, however, are 
excepted, whom they can only arreft, 

The contefts between the two pars 
ties in the National Aflembly grew 
more violent every day. It was 
evident that one party or the other 
mut acquire an fc Seog or the 
republic muft fall. Affailed from 
without by numerous and well-dife 
ciplined armies, attacked within by 
iniurreétions in various parts, fome 
decifive meafure feemed abfolutely 
neceffary. 

On Friday, May 91, affairs came 
to a crifis. At four o’clock this 
morning the toczin was founded, 
the general beat, and the alarm gun 
fired. ‘The citizens repaired to their 
re{peétive felions. A profound fens 
tiinent of terror prevailed through. 
out Paris, but the caufe was not difs 
tinétly known, The agitation which 
hourly increafed, became the objet 
of the deliberations of the Convens 
tion. whofe fitting opened at feven 
in the morning. The mayor, and 
the minifter of the interior, were 
called tothe bar, The former de- 
clared that the municipality had 
given the neceffary orders to the 

provifional 
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provifional commandant to prevent 
the alarm-guns from being fired, and 
that he (the mayor) had himfelf re- 
paired to the committee of public 
fafety, with the minifter of the in- 
terior, and the other members of the 
executive council, to give an account 
of the ftate of Paris. He had after- 
wards repaired to the permanent 
council of the commune, and during 
this time the commiffioners of the 
majority of the feétions had fufpend- 
ed the municipality, whom they had 
afterwards reftored to their funétions, 

Valaze and Vergniaud demanded 
that the commandant of Paris fhould 
be ordered to the bar. 

Before any other ttep fhould be 
taken, Danton was defirous that the 
cummittee of twelve, to which all 
the difturbances were a{cribed, fhould 
be fuppreffed. 

Rabaud obtained a hearing with 
difficulty ; but fuch by this time was 
the tumult in the Convention, that 
he could not make himfelf under- 
ftood, 

In the interim, the provifional 
commune appeared at the bar, and 
announced, that, having been charged 
to difcover a great plot which was 
on foot, they came to fulfil their 
miffjon; they next ftated the pur- 
port of two refolutions they had 
formed, 

Guadet oppofed this ufurpation 
of the powers, which, in his opi- 
nion, belonged to the Convention 
alone. He propofed to abrogate all 
that had been done during the night 
by the commiffioners of the revolu- 
tianary committees, and to bring 
before the proper tribunals the ex- 
ecutive council, as well as thofe who 
had founded the toczin, beat the 
general, fhut the barriers, and {topt 
the poft. 

This propofition was decreed; but 
a moment after, on the fuggeltion of 
Thuriot and Lacroix, the decree was 
repealed. 

A deputation o fthe revolutionary 
committees demanded, 

1. The fuppreffion of the com- 
jniffion of twelve, 
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2. A revolutionary army of Sans 
Cuiottes. 

3. A decree of accufation againft 
twenty-two deputies and the mem- 
bers of the above named commiffion, 

4. A diminution of the price of 
bread. 

5+ The difpatch of commiffioners 
to the fouthern provinces, there to 
put a ftop to the counter-revolution, 
And, 

6. The arreft of Clavicre, the m1- 
nifter of finance, and Le Brun, the 
minifter for foreign affairs. 

The department of Paris next ap- 
peared at the bar, and demanded a 
decree of acculation againft If{nard, 
Briffot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Gen- 
fonnet, Barbaroux, Roland, Cla- 
viere, Le Brun, &c. 

Nothing decifive was done by the 
National Affembly that day; but on 
the next, at fix o’clock in the even- 
ing, the toczin was again founded, 
A deputation from the department 
of Paris appeared at the bar, and de- 
nounced feveral other members, 
This produced warm debates, and 
ended in adopting a decree propofed 
by Barere, that the committee of 
public fafety fhould prefent a report 
refpecting the deputies under accu- 
fation, On the gd of June, the de- 
cree of accufation paffed again{t 
them, Many of them were taken 
into cuftody, many fled, and left in 
the National Afflembly a decided 
majority on the fide of the Moun. 
tain. 

On the 8th of June, the Conven- 
tion decreed, that all citizens, whole 
income did not exceed 400 livres, 
fhould be exempt from impoft. On 
the 23d, they adapted the new re- 
publican conititution, ufhered in by 
the following declaration of rights ; 


New Declaration of Reghts adopted by 
the Convention, on Monday, June 23. 


The French people, convinced 
that forgetfulnefs of, and contempt 
for, the natural rights of man are the 
only caufes of the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of the world, have relolved to 
expofe, ina declaration, their facred_ 
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and inalienable rights, in order that 
all citizens, being able always to 
compare the aéts of the government 
with the end of every focial inftitu- 
tion, may never fuffer themfelves to 
be oppretfed and degraded by tyran- 
ny; and that the people may always 
have before their eyes the bafis of 
their liberty and happinefs ; the ma- 
giltrates the rule of their duty; and 
the legiflature the obje& of their 
mi {fion— 

They acknowledge therefore and 
proclaim, in the prefence of the Su- 
preme Being, the following 


Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of Citizens. 

Article I. The end of fociety is 
common happinefs, Government is 
inftituted to fecure to man the enjoy- 
ment of his natnral and impref¢rip- 
tible rights, — 

II. Thefe rights are equality, li- 
berty, fafety, and property. 

III, All men are equal by nature, 
and before the law. 

IV. The law is the freeand folemn 
expreffion of the general will. It 
ought to be the fame for all, whether 
it proteé&ts or punifhes. It cannot 
‘order but what is juft and ufeful to 
fociety. It cannot forbid but what 
3s hurtfuloe 


v.49 WBicizens are equally ad- 
miffi public employments. 


Free people’ know no other motives 


~~“ ypfpreference in their cleétions than 


Virtue and talents, 

VI. Lioerty is that power which 
belongs to a man, of doing every 
thing that docs not hurt the rights 
of another: its principle is nature: 
its rule juflice: its proteftion the 
law: and its moral™imits are de- 
fined by this maxim, * Do not to 
another what you would not wifh 
done to yourfelf.” 

VII. The right of manifefting 
one’s thoughts and opinions, either 
by.the prefs, or in any other man- 
ner: the right of affembling peace- 
ably, and the free exercife of reli- 
gious worfhip, cannot be forbidden, 


The neceffity of announcing thefe 

rights fuppofes either the prefence 

or the recent remembrance of def. 
otifm. 

VIII. Whatever is not forbidden 
by the law cannot be prevented. No 
one can be forced to do that which 
it does not order. 

IX. Safety confifts in the protec- 
tion granted by the fociety to each 
citizen for the prefervation of his 
perfon, his rights, and his property, 

X. The law avenges public and 
individual liberty of the abufes com. 
mitted again{t them by power. 

XI. No perfon can be accufed, 
arrefted, or confined, but in cafes 
cetermined by the law, and accord- 
ing to the forms which it pre{cribes, 
Every citizen f{ummoned or feized 
by the authority of the law, ought 
immediately to obey: he renders 
himfelf culpable by refiftance. 

XII. Every a& exercifed againk 
a man to which the cafes in the law 
do not apply, and in which its forms 
are not oblerved, is arbitrary and 
tyrannical, Refpe& for the law 
forbids him to fubmit to fuch aés; 
and if attempts are made to execute 
them by violence, he has a right to 
repel force by force. 

XIII. Thofe who fhall folicit, 
difpatch, fign, execute, or caufe to 
be exccuted, arbitrary aéts, are cul- 
pable, and ought to be punifhed. 

XIV. Every man being fuppofed 
innocent until he has been declared 
guilty, if it is judged indifpenfible to 


arreft him, all feverity not necetlary- 


to fecure his perfon ought to be 
ftriétly repreffed by the law. 

XV. No one ought to be tried 
and punifhed until he has been le- 
gally fummoned, and in virtue of a 
law publ:ifhed previous to the com- 
miffion of the crime. A law which 
fhould punifh crimes committed be- 
fore it exifted would be tyrannical, 
The retroa€tive effe&t given to a law 
would be a crime. 

XVI. The law ought not to de- 
cree any punifhments but fuch as 
are ftrictly and evidently neceffary—= 


punifhment 


~ 


























punifhment ought to be proportion- 
ed to the crime, and ufeful to fociety. 

XVII. The right of property is 
that right which belongs to every 


‘citizen to enjoy and difpofe of ac- 


cording to his pleafure, his property, 
revenues, labour, and induftry. 

XVIII. No kind of labour, cul- 
ture, or commerce, can be forbidden 
to the induftrious citizen. 

XIX. Every man may engage his 
fervices and his time, but he cannot 
fell himfelf—his perfon is not alien- 
able property. The law does not 
acknowledge fervitude—there can 
exit’ only an engagement of care 
and gratitude between the man who 
labours, and the man who employs 
him. 

XX. No one can he deprived of 
the {malleft portion of his property, 
without his confent, except when 
the public neceffity, legally afcer- 
tained, evidently requires it, and on 
condition of a tuft and previous in- 
demnification. 

XXI. No contribution can be 
eftablifhed but for general utility, 
and to -relieve the public wants, 
Every citizen has a right to concur 
in the eftablifhment of contributions, 


to watch over the ufe made of them, | 


and to call fora ftatement cf their 
expenditure, 

XXII. Public aids are a facred 
debt, The fociety is obliged to pro- 
vide for the fubliftence of the un- 
fortunate, either by procuring them 
work, or by fecuring the means of 
exiftence to thofe who are unable to 
labour. 

XXIII. Inftru&tion is the want 
of all, and the fociety ought to fa- 
vour, with all its power, the pro- 
grefs of public reafon; and to place 
inflruétion within the reach of every 
citizen. 

XXIV. The focial guarantee 
confifts in the ations of all, to fe- 
cure to each the enjoyment and pre- 
fervation of his rights. This gua- 


rantee refts on the national fove- 
reignty. 
XXV, The focial guarantee can- 
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not exift if the limits of public 
functions are not clearly determined 
by the law, and if the refponfibility 
of all public fun@ionaries is not 
fecured. 

XXVI, The fovereignty refides 
in the people: it is one and indi- 
vifible, imprefcriptible and inalien- 
able. 

XXVII. No portion of the peo. 
ple can exercife the power of the 
whole: but each feétion of the fove- 
reign afflembled ought to enjoy the 
right of expreffing its will in perfeét 
liberty. Every individual who ar- 
rogates to himfelf the fovereignty, 
or who ufurps the exercife of it, 
ought to be put to death by free 
men. 

XXVIII. A people have always 
the right of revifing, amending, and 
changing their conftitution, One 
generation cannot fubjeé& to its laws 
future generations, 

XXIX. Every citizen has an 
equal right of concurring in the for- 
mation of the law, and in the nomi- 
nation of his mandatories or agents. 

XXX. Public funétions cannot 
be confidered as diftinétions or ree 
wards, but as duties. 

XXXI. Crimes committed by the 
mandatories of the people and their 
agents, ought never to remain unpus 
nifhed. No one has a right to pre- 
tend to be more inviolable than other 
citizens. 

XXXII. The right of prefenting 
petitions to the depofitories of pub- 
lic authority belongs to every indi- 
vidual, The exercife of this right 
cannot, in any cafe, be forbidden, 
fulpended, or limited. 

AXXIIL. Refiftance to opprefs 
fion is the confequence of the other 
rights of man. 

XXXIV. Oppreffion is exercifed 
againft the focial body, when even 
one of its members is oppretled. Op. 
preffion is exercifed againit each 
member, when the focial body is 
oppreffed. 

XXXV. When the government 
violates the rights of the people, in> 

furreétion 
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furreftion becomes to the people, 
and to every portion of the people, 
the moft facred, and the moft indif- 
penfible of duties, 


P O E 
SONNET TO A SIGH. 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


G* Sigh! go, viewlefs herald of my 


breatt, 
And breathe upon the rofes of his cheek ! 
Play round his brow, with waving ringlets 
dreit, 
And whifper more than timid love dares 
{peak ! 


Ah! fteal not near his lip, prefumptuous 
Sigh, 
Sure fafcination will enthrall thee there! 
Nor tempt the dear, delicious, dang’reus 
fnare, ; 
‘That lurks about the witchcraft of his eye! 


But to his penfive ear impart my love ; 
In murmurs foft, my tender woes relate; 
Tell him, eternal anguifh is thy fate, 
If cold indifference fhould thy tale reprove. 
Then. if he fcorns thee, come, poor treim- 
bling gueft, 
And live, the filent partner of my breaft ! 


ODE 
ON SEFING A NEGRO-FUNERAL, 


AHALI dies! O’er yonder plain 
His bier is borne: the fable train 
By youthful virgins led : 
Daughters of injur’d Afric, fay, 
Why raife ye thus th’ heroic lay, 
Why triumph o’er the dead ? 


No tear bedews their fixed eye : 

*Tis now the hero lives, they cry ;— 
Releas’d froin flav’ry’s chain ; 

Beyond the billowy furge he fiies, 

And joyiul views his native tkies, 
And long-loit bowers again. 


On Koromantyn’s palmy foil 
Heroic deeds and martial toil, 
Shali fill each glorious day ; 
Love, fond and faithful, crown thy nighits, 
And blifs unbought, unmix'd delights, 
Paft cruei wrongs repay. 


Nor lordly pride’s ftern avarice there, 
Alone fhali nature’s bounties fhare ; 
To all her children free. — 
For thee, the dulcet reed fhall fpring, 
His balmy bowl the ceco bring, 
Th’ Anana bloom tor thee. 


The thunder hark! ’Tis Afric’s God, 
He wakes, he hits th’ avenging rod, 
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This confitution was immediately 
tranfmitted to the different munici- 
palities, and was almoft univerfally 
accepted, 


T R . 


And fpeeds th’ impatient hours : 
From Niger’s golden ftream he calls ; 
Fair freedom comes,—oppreffion falls ; 

And vengeance yet is ours! 


Now, Chriftian, now, in wild difmay, 

Of Afric’s proud revenge the prey, 
Go roam th’ affrighted wood ;— 

Transform’d to tigers, fierce and fell, 

Thy race fhall prowl with favage yell, 
And glut their rage for blood! 


But foft,—beneath yon tam’rind fhade, 

Now let the hero’s limbs be laid ; 
Sweet flumbers blefs the brave: 

There fhall the breezes fhed perfume, 

Nor livid lightnings blaft the bloom 
That decks Mahali’s grave. 


ODE TO THE POPPY, 


hytong flower, which firft di grow 
Where Lethe’s drowfy waters flow, 
Let zephyr waft thy opiate breath, 

Mild harbinger of peaceful death, 

To lull this raging pang of grief, 

And give each {welling throb relief. 


Memory but renews my woe, 
Come then, afl thy aid beftow, 
To my rudely tortur’d breaft 
Grant the vifionary reft, 
Whofe leaden flumbers blefs 
With calm forgetfulnefs. 
So may heaven’s kindeft dews refreth thy 
toil, 
And mildeft moonbeams o’er thy flumbers 
finile. 


Thy exhalations, it is faid, 
Haye wond’rous power to lull the mind; 
Can make it to its wretchednefs refign’d, 
And o'er its woes oblivion’s mantle 
{pread. 
Then on my head thy leaves profufely ftrew, 
And bathe my parch’d lips with thy 
balmy dew. 


Now, now, thy wild delirium I feel, 
And ali thy languors on my fenfes fteal. 
---But ah! I wake again.--- 
The foothing dream is o’er, 
And all thofe pangs return I left before. 
Short is the joy thy anodynes fupply. 

Morn comes, but brings again my woe. 
Though morn, {weet flower, thy roicid teat 

may dry, 
Mine will for ever flow. 
‘T find 




















ear 


POE 
that though thy poifon fell 

at o’er the fenfe a torpid fpell, 

Yet thy enchantment fteeped bowl 

Frees not from pain the fickening foul ¢ 

He who plies his thirfty lip 

Only a momentary eafe can fip. 
IneffeGtual is thy balm, 

To heal the bleeding wounds of care, 
Sorrow’s beating breaft to calm, 

Or ftop the oft defcending tear. . 

rifling to me has been thy hop’d relief; 

Thou haft but eheck’d, not cur’d, my ftilt 


ding grief. 
mere ALOUETTE. 


SONNET. To tut MOON. 


END from thy-throne, fair emprefs of 
the night, . : 
And as thou loek’ft o’er earth with eye 
ferene, ae 
Marking thy fhadowy paintings on the 
green, é 
And brightening heaven with filver ftream- 
ing light. 
Oh! if in all thy courfe, divinely bright, | 
Thou feeft one wretch, in felon malice 
mean, 
Debafe the vary’d beauty of the fcene ; 
Or one fell murderer burft the bands of 
right : 


Dart thro’ his foul, feverely bright, a fay, 
Whofe living fplendour fhall his hand 
arreft ; . a 
And to his guilty, confcious fpirit fay, 
“Though thou may’ft live unknown 
to laws beheft, 
And hide thy deeds from mortals and the 


day,”’ .. 
Yet confcience’ worm fhall rankle in thy 
breaft. 


Tus EPISTOLARY KISS. 


TO DELIA. 


O Delia, thee my verfe I fend; 
In love convey one kifs from me, 
The fondeft tribute of a friend, 
Whom the, perhaps, might fmile to fee. 


Fain 1 would fpare this tender charge, 
To fend what fhe may not receive ; 

Nor truft thee with a boon fo large, 
Which I myfelf fhould joy to give. 


Ocould my feet outftrip the wind ! 
Or on the rapid tempeft rife! 

Soon would I leave e’en thought behind, 
And bring my Delia to my eyes! 


Then might I view her graceful charms, 
One {mile of love would make me bleit; 
In tranfport bleft my eager arms, 
Might prefs her to my raptur’d breaft. 


But why, alas! indulgent dream? 
Ox why thus prize thofe charms divine? 


T R- ¥; 


Why fhould the mufe prolong the theme 2 
Or why believe thofe charms are mine? 


Perhaps fome youth; more bleft than I, 
Is born to ** win and wear” the prize; 
While I am doom’d alone to figh, 
My heart in grief-,-in tears my eyes! 


Some youth, perhaps, whofe worth and 
fame 


Are far beyond Leander’s thare : 
But yet whofe love is not the fame, 
Tho’ mine be doom’d to meet defpair. 


But ftill while reafon’s facred voice 
Shall urge me to confefs the flame; 

A dawn of hope fhall guide my choice, 
Till love fhall grow in friendfhip’s name. 


Then fly, my verfe; with Delia ftay, 
To her my tender love declare: 
To her one ardent kifs convey ; 
Mayhap fhe’ll fmile---nor I defpair. 
ORLANDO, 


CASCARILLA. 


AN AMERICAN BALLAD. 


“a faireft cedars of the grove, 
Arife lefs beauteous than my iove; 
The pride of all our Indian youth 

For valour, conftancy, and truth. 


His eyes were bright as morning dew, 
His lips the Nepal’s crimfon hue; 
His teeth, the filver plume fo white, 
That wings the fpotlefs bird of night. 


For me th’ unerring lance he threw, 

For me the ftedfaft bow he drew ; 

Chac’d the fleet roe thro’ mead and wood, 
Or lur’d the tenants of the flood. 


Mine was the fpoil, the trophies mine, 
The choiceft {kins my cot to line; 

While for the youth a wreath I wove, 
With flow’rs new gather’d from the grove. 


But ah! thofe happy hours are fled, 

I weep my dear Panama dead ! 

The clang of war his bofom fir’d, 

He fought, was conquer’d, and expir’d, 


Untomb’d, unfhelter’d, lo! he dies, 
No maid to clofe his faded eyes, 

With flowers to deck his mournful bier, 
Or greet his athes with a tear. 


STANZAS tro ANNA LOUISA, 


ON HER ASSUMING HER LYRE. 


Witt fofeft charms the fair Louifa 
fhone; 
Heglth’s opening rofebud flufh’d her 
looming face, 
Her voice was mufic in its fwecteft tone; 
Her form the medel of proportion’d 
Bian 
Sweet 
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Sweet modeft merit, beauty’s rareft pride, 
Thou lovely idol of Louifa’s heart ; 
Like thee, her charms on nature’s power 
relied, 
And learnt to pleafe without the aid of 
art! 


Far in the curtain’d fcene of life immur’d; 
The hand of friendfhip fondly wreath’d 
her name; 
Praife fledged her mute; the boaft of genius 
foar’d, 
And gave new plumage to the wing of 
fame. 


Hark! ’tis Louifa tunes her dulcet lyre! 
Obfequicus zephyr wafts the floating 
found ; 
While echo, liftening to the vocal wire, 
Sweetens each note, and charms the 
world around. 


Thro’ heaven’s expanfe, the air wing’d 
mufic flies ; 
Each mufe, aftonifh’d drops her humbler 


yre; 
While Phebus beckoning to th’ empyreal 
fkies, 
Hails the new emprefs of the tuneful 
choir! ALONZO. 


Tue MARRIAGE or EVAL. 


OUD from Jura’s rocky fhore, 
Heard ye the tumultuous roar ?— 
Sudden from the bridal feait, 
By impetuous ire poffefs’d, 
Fury flafhing in their eyes, 
Kinfmen againft kinfmen rife. 
And iffuing to the fatal field, 
Bend the bow, the faichion wield. 
From her eyry, with difmay, 
The tow’ring eagle foars away. 
The wild deer from their clofe retreat, 
Start with terror and amaze, 
Down on the furious conflict gaze, 
Then to deep forefts bend their nimble feet. 


Ah that recklefs fpeech fhould fire 
Kinfmen with inhuman ire !— 
Goaded by vindittive rage, 

Lo! the martial clans engage, 

Now the feather’d arrows fing ; 

Now the boffy targets ring. 

With rav’ning {words the fidden foes, 
Now in fierce encounter clofe. 


os 2 eS, 


Lo! the blade horrific gleams; 
And now the purple torrent ftreams : 
The torrent ftreams from Eval’s fide; 
Tinging, with his flowing gore 
The white foam on the fea beat fhoré: 
Ah! who will fuccour his afflicted bride; 


Lo! fhe flies with headlong fpeed ; 
“© Bloody, bloody was the deed ;”” 
Wild with piteous wail, fhe cries, 
Trefles torn and ftreaming eyes ; 
“© Lift, O! gently lift his head : 
Lay him on the bridal bed ; 
My kinfmen !—cruel kintimen ye ! 
Thefe your kindeft deeds to me! 
Yes, the clay cold bed prepare, 
The willing bride and bridegoom there 
Will tarry ; will for ever dwell.— 
Now, inhuman men, depart ; 
Go, triumph in my broken heart.”” 
She “~ the figh’d, a breathlefs corfe the 
ell. 


SONNET TO FORTITUDE. 


_ In ftruggling with misfortunes 
Lies the true proot of fortitude and virtue,” 


SHAKESPEARE, 


 egte of the dauntlefs breaft, and 
fteady eye, 
Fair Virtue’s child, and Wifdom’s noblet 


boaft, 
Who belts dar’ft attack the threatning 
ho 


That checks thy progrefs to thy native fky; 


O Fortitude, thy fuppliant votary hear! 
Kindly thy intrepidity impart; 
And with thy firmnets f{tcel my timorous 
heart 
*Gainft the relentlefs tyranny of fear. 


Give me with open brow, and heart elate, 
To ftruggle through this toilefome feené 
of ftrife, 
Nobly to bear the varying ills of life, 
And view unmovy’d the {miles and frowns 
of fate. 
When dangers menace, or when, foes 
purfue, 
Teach me to brave their force, their 
power fubdue. 
ALOUETTE, 





MARRIED. 
Francis Gore, Efq. to Mifs Wentworth, 
of Excter. 
Alexander Anderfon, Efq. of Philpot- 
lane, to Mifs Chriftian Ofwald. 
William Steele, Efq. of Teddington, to 
Milfs Elizabeth Griffith, of the fanie place. 


Hon. Rob. Molefworth, fon of Vifcount 
Molefworth, to the Hon. Mifs Jones, 
daughter of Lord Ranelagh. 

Right Hon. Lord Mountjoy, to Mil 
Wallis. 

E, C. H. Sheperd, Efg. of the life 
guards, to Mus Eliza Pepys. 
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as Nottage, Efq. to Mifs Emily Pepys. 

ant Williams: Efq. of Wingfield, 

Berks, to Mifs Jane Cunningham, of Wi- 
Effex. 

a Coulthurft, Vicar of Halifax, 
to Mifs Whitacre, of Woodhoute. ; 

Benjamin Agar, Efg. of Stockton, in 
Yorkthire, to Mifs Beatrice Irwin. 

Charles Brifcoe, Efq. of Walthamftow, 
to Mifs Mary Jervis, of Netherfeal, in Lei- 

erfhire. 
‘ce Rix, Efg. of Henham Lodge, Effex, 
to Mrs. Hewit, of Dulwich. 

Richard Lodge, Efg. of Leeds, to Mifs 
Ewbank, of York: 

William Duff Efg. to Mifs M‘Guffog, 
of Jamaica, : 

Rev. Charles Fowler, of Southwell, to 
Mifs Hacket. 

William Dove, Efg. to Mifs Tomlinfon. 

Rey. Dr. Chandler, of Bruton-ftrcet, to 
Mifs Atwick, of Portman-fquare. 

William Hicks, Efg. to Mifs Chute, of 
the Vine, in Hants. 

David Day, Efg. of Stroud, to Mrs. 
Willes, of the fame place. 

Rev. George Colby, of Wymondham, 
Norfolk, to Mrs. Tillet, of the fame place. 

Henry Thorold, Efq. of Lincoln, to Mifs 
Skynner, of Eafton, in Northamptonfhire. 

William Chute, Efg. of the Vine, in 
Hants. to Mifs Smith, of Stoke Port, Wilts. 

William Hulme, Efg. to Mifs Nancy 
Tonkin, of Brompton. 





Rev. Robert Barnard, to the Hon. Mifs 
Verney. 

Andrew Barnard, Efq. to Lady Ann 
Lindfay. 


H. E. Boates, Efq. of Liverpool, to Mifs 
Kenyon, daughter of Lord Kenyon. 





DIE D. 


At his feat at Hillfborough, in his 75th 
year, the Right Hon. Wills Hill, Marquis 
of Downfhire, Earl and Vifcount Hillfbo- 
tough, and Baron Kilwarlin, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, Earl of Hillfborough, Vil- 
count Fairford, Lord and Baron of Harwich, 
inthe kingdom of England, and a member 
af his Majefty’s moft honourable privy 
council in both kingdoms, and governor of 
thecounty of Down. He is fucceeded in 
his eftates and honours by his only furvi- 
ving fon, Arthur, Earl of Hillfborough, 
knight of the fhire in the prefent parlia- 
ment for the county of Down. — His lord- 
hip, who was the fecond Vifcount of Hill- 
horough, was born at Fairford, in the 
county of Gloucefter, May 30, O. S. 1718. 
He took his feat in the Irifh Houte of Peers 
Nov. 11, 1743 ; was fworn a member of 
his Majefty’s privy council in Ireland in 
Auguft 1746, and of the privy council in 
England, in June 1754. He was advanced 
tothe rank of Earl in O&tober 1757, and 
that of a Marquis in Ireland 1789; was 
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created an Englith Baron / Fairford) in 1756, 
and an Englifh Vifcount and Earl fof Har- 
wich) in 5772. His Lordfhip was married, 
firft, in 1747, tolady Margaretta Fitzgerald, 
only and furviving daughter of Robert the 
laft Earl of Kildare, by whom he had two 
fons and three daughters. Her ladythip 
died in 1765. He afterwards married the 
Baronefs Stawell, relect of the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Bilfon Legge, and had no iffue. 
His firft-born child, Marcus, died young ; 
Arthur, his fecond fon and fucceflor, was 
born. February 23, 1753 ; his other children 
were, Mary-Anne, who died young; Lady 
Mary-Amelia, Marchionefs of Salifbury 5 
and Lady Charlotte, Countefs Talbot.— 
The Marquis of Downthire has died very 
rich, both in property which he could, and 
in that which he could not, alienate. Of 
the former, his daughters, the Marchionefs 
of Salifbury and the widowed Countefs 
Talbot, have probably a_ confiderable 
fhare. His fon, Lord Hillfborough, will 
add to the hereditary eftates fome properiy, 
derived from collateral branches. —The 
late Marquis had once a confiderable thare 
in public and political tranfactions, frona 
which he had, however, wholly retired for 
fome years. He was comptroller of the 
houfehold 17543 treafurer of the chamber 
1755; fecretary of ftate for the colonics 
during the untortunate commencement of 
the American rupture ; firft lord of trade, 
for a few months, 1766; and poftmafter- 
general from that time till 1768. He re 
figned his fecretaryfhip 1772, and .was 
again appointed 1779, and refigned 1782. 
By the fucceffion of his fon, the Earl of 
Hillfborough, to the peerage, the feat in 
the Irith parliament for the county of Down 
became vacant, which was obtained, at the 
laft election, after a conteft of fix weeks, 
and with the expenditure of 40,0001. 

In Orchard-ftreet, Weftmin{ter, Mrs. 
Parker, aged roo. 

Ruffel Plumptree, M.D. Profeffor of phy 
fic in the univerfity of Cambridge for tifty- 
two yeéars. 

John Hunter, Efg. F.R.S. Surgeon ges 
neral to the army. 

- Watfon, Efq. F.R.S. fenior furgeon 
of the Weftminfter hofpital. 

Maior Gordon, of the 6oth regiment. 

William Hill, Efq. Comptroller of the 
cuftoms at Port Antonio, in Jamaica. 

At Dominica, Simon Frazer, jun. Efq. 

Aged 82, James White, Efq. of Win- 
chefter. 

Aged 79, George Stuart, Efg. Eineritus 
Profeffor of humanity in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh. 

Major Bankes, in the fervice of the Eatt- 
India Company. 

Alexander Simpfon, Efq. cafhier of the 
bank of Aberdeen. 

Aged 73, Rev. Charles Dickens. 

At Newmarket, aged 92, Mrs. Burdet. 
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Her Grace the Duchefs Dowzger of An- — 


gafter. 

Aged 73, James Barker, Efq. of Ex- 
mouth. 
“ At Vienna, Prince Galletzin, the Ruffian 
ambaffador at that court. 

At Lifbon, Rev. William Sneyd, of Litch- 
feld. 

‘At Waterford, aged 80, Rev. William 
Daune, D.D. 

At Edinburgh, Hon. Andrew Erfkine. 

At Macclesfield, aged 82, Mrs. Ward. 

Aged go, Edward Hall, Efy. 


Gibbs Crauford, Efq. M. P. for Queenf- | 


borough. 

John Barber, Efq. of Attleborough, War- 
wickfhire. 

Aged 8c, Major Thomas Atherton Wat- 


At Heckington, aged 83, Mrs. Wood. 

Aged 86, Marmaduke Theakfton, Efq. 
of St. Martin’s, Yorkfhire. 

At Torcliffe, Yorkthire, aged 96, Mr. 
Walbran. 

Lady Henley, of Gower Court, Kent. 

Aged 74, Rev. Thomas Clarke, of Che- 
fham Bois, Bucks. + 
' At Chatham, aged 85, Major Rudyard. 

John George Harris, Efg. of the Ifland 
of Jerfey. 

Aged 83, Mrs. Margaret Barugh, of 
Gloucefterihire. 


Regifter. 


Mrs. Leigh, of Queen Anne-ftrcet, Weft 

Rev. Hudfon, vice matter of Trinity 
College, Cainbridge. 

Mifs Mary Beuzeville, of Hackney, 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 111, Matthew 
Chanpeor. 

At York, Lady Williamfon. 

William Carter, Efq. Mayor of Wood. 
ftock. * - 

In Bedford, Rev. Mr. Filmer. 

Rev. Robert Jenner, of Chrift-church 
Oxford. 

Aged 89, Mrs. Ridghill, of Newark. 

Edward King, Efq. member of the Irifh 
parliament. 

Major Hill, of the Guards. 
_ Charles Shepherd, Efq. one of his Ma. 
jefty’s juftices of the peace for the county 
of Middlefex . 

William Downs, Efq. of Charlotte-ftreet, 
Portland Place. 

Major General Dixon, of the Engineers. 

Rev. John Rolt. reGtor of Barham, Wilts, 

Aged 83, Rev. John Rigbye, rector fof 
Meols, in Lancafhire. . 
_ Dominic Serres, Efq. a Royal Academi. 
cian. i 

Dowager Lady Teynham. 

Aged gg, Mr. Wright, farmer, of Writtle, 
Effex. 

Robert Dodweil, Efg. of Doors Come 
mons. 








PRICES OF 


; O&. 19 
Bank Stock - - - - 1683 
3 per Cent. Confolidated 75% 
4 per Cent. Confelidated F 
s per Cent. Navy - - 1063 
Long Annuities - + - 21 5-16 
Short Annuities - + - 9 9-16 
India Stock - - - = ——— 
India Bonds - + + - 18 pr 
South Sea Stock - + « —_— 
New Navy - - - « oi aif 
Exchequer Bills - - - I pr. 
Eeitery Tickets - - - 1410 6 

















STOCKS, 
O&. 2g Nov. 7 Nov. 14, 
-_—- 166 166 
74 73 74% 
892 83% 88% 
106% 1064 1073 
21 1-16 215 21g 
BY 9 7-16 93 
—— 2065 207% 
19 pr. 22 pr 22 pre 
to dif. oF dif. of dif. 
3 pr. 4 pr. —— 
1410 9 m7 6 14 7 6 





PRICES OF CORN art tus Corn-Market. 


OMober 25. Odober 28. Nov. 11. Nov. 18. 
Wheat - - - - 35s. to 468. 39s. to 48s. 38s. to 48s. 32s. to 46s, 
Barley - - - - 285. — 338. 265. — 335, 26s. — 30s. 258. — 355: 
Rye - - - + + 298: — 325+ 295. — 325. 30s. — 328. 305. — 33% 
Oats - - - -. 19S. — 265. 20s. — 28s. 205. — 29s. 218. — 295. 
Pale Malt- - = 40S. — 44S. 40S. — 45s. 40S. — 44s. 40S. — 435. 
Amber ditto - - 42S. —— 455- 42S. — 455. 4is. — 44s. 4Is. — 445. 
Peas - - = + 45S. — 565. 405. — 56s. 385. — 54s. 38s. — 525- 
Beans - - - - 37S. — 40S. 38s. — 425. 39s. — S42. 375. — 405. 
Tares - - - - 345. — 36S. 305. — 335. 325. — 34s. 31s. — 34S 
Fine Flour - - - 39S. — 405. 39S. — 40S. 395. — 40S. 39S. — 405. 
Second ditto - - 365. — 378. 34s. — 37s. 36s. — 37s. 36s. — 378. 
Third ditto - + 265. — 505. 275. — 325. 27S, —- 32S. 255. — 32% 
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